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EDITCHI’S  Noie 


Thb  ftrtiele  beotuw  of  iti  length  if  pablilhed  M  a  Supplement  to  the 
Bulletin  with  the  thought  that  it  will  be  more  toefiil  in  thie  form  than 
as  a  aeriee  of  aiticlefl. 

It  if  the  leeult  of  a  aunrej  bj  Dr.  Bedlidi  of  an  ezteniiwB  hlatorioal 
literature  on  bttrineaa  fiima  and  men  and  alao  general  woifca  within  the 
broad  field  of  German  htiaineai  hiatoiy.  The  article  iairot  intended  to 
be  piitnarilj  a  bibBograpbjr  but  rather  a  deaeiiption  and  evaluation  of 
an  intelleeteial  movement  The  value  of  the  work  derivaa  largeljr,  of 
oourae,  from  the  author’a  familiarity  with  Gkirman  eoonomie  hiatoij 
and  ita  literature  and  hk  knowiedge  of  the  hiatoiy  of  bukneaa. 

Thia  aurvey  waa  atarted  with  a  view  to  evaluating  the  eoUeetkin  of 
hiatoriea  of  German  finna  and  biographiee  of  German  bunnwimen  at 
the  Baker  library  of  the  Harvard  Oraduate  Sdiool  of  Budneaa 
Adminiatration.  While  that  eoUeetkm,  thou^  highly  eeleetivey  ii  of 
ooniiderabie  aiae,  it  aoon  became  evident  that  a  broader  atudty  ahould 
be  made  to  give  greater  aubetanoe  and  depth  to  the  inveatigation. 

Dr.  Bodlich  haa  aaked  the  Editor  to  eapreaa  hia  gratitude  lor 
financial  aid  in  reaeareh  and  publication  ^ven  by  the  Harvard 
Busineaa  School  and  the  Beaearch  Center  in  Entrqneneurial  Hiatcay 
at  Harvard  Univeraity. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  GERMAN  BUSINESS  HISTORY 


Buidness  history  has  proved  an  attraction  to  German  busineasmen 
and  Gh*rman  scholars  over  a  conaderable  period  of  time — to  the  form¬ 
er  as  promoters  of  anniversary  volumes  or  Festschriften,  and  to  the 
latter  occaaonally  as  authors  of  such  volumes  but  especially  as  in¬ 
vestigators  with  broader  interests.  Why  such  has  been  the  case,  in 
comparison  for  example  wth  the  weaker  attraction  to  corresponding 
groups  in  oth»*r  European  countries,  is  not  ea.sily  explained.  Perhaps 
it  stemmed  originally  from  the  busineasman’s  desire*  to  achieve  greater 
acceptance  in  a  society  in  which  inherited  landownership  and  serv*ice 
in  government  and  army  had  a  conspicuous  influence.  At  all  events, 
one  must  take  the  length  and  breadth  of  German  busineas  history  as 
facts. 

By  the  term  ''busineas  history,"  I  have  in  mind  much  the  same 
types  of  writing  end  the  same  t3rpes  of  historical  inquiry  that  the  term 
connotes  in  this  country:  namely,  histories  of  firms,  biographies  of 
businessmen,  and  publications  on  business  administration,  business 
institutions,  and  business  tools  to  the  extent  that  they  are  both 
historical  and  treat  their  subjects  with  a  view  to  their  functions  in  the 
structure  and  operations  of  busineas.  This  selective  principle  excludes 
the  rich  German  juridical  literature  on  .such  .subjects  as  the  history  of 
the  bill  of  exchange,  the  partnership,  Partenreederri,  and  the  lik<;;  it 
also  excludes  the  extensive  Gt*rman  <*conomic  literature  on  the  Unter- 
nehmer  (entrepreneur)  and  on  Untemehmergewinn  ((*ntr(*preneurial 
profit),  theoretical  in  character.^ 

However,  I  do  find  myself,  at  least  in  minor  degrws,  pushing  my 
inquiries  into  German  activities  mon*  broadly  than  a  busineas  histo¬ 
rian  would,  in  the  “strict  constructionist" American  sense*  of  the  term. 
For  instance,  I  shall  cite  some  writings  in  economic  history  if  and 


‘  To  be  sure,  the  business  historian  should  find  familiarity  with  this  material 
rewarding.  Most  of  the  pertinent  publications  on  the  entrepreneur  and  entre¬ 
preneurial  profit  are  cited  in  the  list  of  references  to  Chapter  I  of  my  book,  HiMory 
of  American  Business  Leaders,  I  (Ann  Arbor,  1940),  161  ff.  Moreover,  an  un¬ 
published  bibliography  of  German  publications  on  the  entrepreneur  for  the  period 
1939-1948,  compiled  in  Germany  for  the  Research  Center  in  p]ntrepreneurial 
History,  is  in  the  latter’s  files. 
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wh(*n  the  pieces  in  question  contributed  to  the  advance  of  German 
business  history.  Any  two  subjects  witii  such  close  intellectual  ties  arc* 
lx)und  to  have  influence  on  one  another;  and  perhaps  this  is  likely  to 
be*  particularly  true  in  the  present  case.  Economic  and  business 
histories  s(H?m  to  me  to  possess  ‘/reciprocities  of  perspective,”  if  1  may 
borrow  a  phrase  frjm  Theodor  litt.  The  former  looks /row  the  em¬ 
bracing  national  economy — at  lea.st  in  many  of  its  inquiries — toward 
the  enterprise  as  an  institidion  and  toward  the  individual  enterprises, 
with  their  leaders,  tools,  spirit,  etc.,  as  agents  of  economic  change— 
intemst  lx*ing  focused  on  their  effects  upon  the  national  economy.  In 
substantial  reverse,  the  bu.siness  historian's  .special  concern  is  the 
enterpri.se,  very  often  the  particular  enterprise,  with  all  that  belongs 
in  its  orbit,  but  from  that  viewi>oint  he  looks  at  the  embracing  national 
economy.  .\t  all  events,  German  scholars  have  found  advantages  in 
working,  as  it  wen*,  from  lx)th  ends  of  this  relationship. 

Again,  I  have  paid  attention  to  something  more  than  published 
docum(*nts  of  particular  characteri.stics.  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
whole  intc*llectual  movement  that  has  promoted  and  .sustained  busi- 
ne.ss  history  in  Germany.  Accordingly  I  have  lHH*n  led  to  con.sider — 
at  least  briefly — its  origins  in  German  historiography;  activities  in 
the  development  of  research  in.stitutes  and  the  like,  whether  publica¬ 
tions  have  re.sulted  or  not ;  and  the  efforts  to  collect  and  pre.serve  the 
materials  e.s.sential  for  the  study  of  business  history.^ 

Actually  I  have  ventured  to  cast  my  net  a  little  mon*  broadly  than 


^  The  .'eader  should  gu<ird  against  a  misunderstanding.  This  survey  aims  at 
revealing  the  outlines  oi  a  soientihe  development,  and  is  not  meant  to  be  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  or  to  supplement  the  bibliographies  already  existing  in  the  6eld.  Titles  of 
books  are  given  only  by  way  of  examples,  and  it  is  not  claimed  that  always  the 
most  important  title  has  been  selected  to  illustrate  a  point.  Completeness  has  been 
attempted  only  with  regard  to  the  early  publications  in  each  field. 

Bibliographical  references  are  to  *H.  Corsten,  Hundert  Jahre  Deutacher  Wiri- 
Mchaft  in  Fest~und  Denkachriflen,  tine  Bihliogrnphie.  Kdlner  Bibliographiache  Ar- 
beiten  herausgegeben  von  H.  Corsten  und  E.  Walb,  II  (Koln,  1937);  and  Biicherei 
des  Reichsbankdirektoriums,  *Katalog  der  Fesl-und  Denkachriflen  vnrtachaftlicher 
Belriebe  (Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht  Sammiung),  Stand  vom  1.  Dezember  1936  (Berlin, 
1936).  This  item  will  be  quoted  as  Schacht  Collection. 

The  asterisk  before  certain  book  titles  designates  items  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Harvard  libraries — the  Business  School  Library  containing  the  great  majority. 
The  many  stars  that  will  be  found  below  testify  to  the  excellence  of  the  collections. 
Biographical  data  are  taken  from  H’er  iat’sf  Zeitgenoasenlexikon  (4th  ed.,  I.eipzig, 
1909)  or  from  Kurachner's  Deutacher  Gelehrtenkalender  (7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1950). 
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would  be  required  to  survey  German  business  history.  I  have  taken  r» 
look  at  corresponding  phases  of  intellectual  life  in  other  countries,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  comparing  their  published  literature  in  our  field 
with  that  which  has  appean^d  in  Germany. 

I 

In  Germany,  just  as  in  the  United  States,  most  firm  liistories  have 
emanated  from  the  firms  thems<'lves  and — as  alr(*ady  suggested — 
have  been  issued  to  celebrate  anniversaries  or  sp<^cial  events,  such  as 
the  opening  of  a  new  plant  or  the  building  of  the  2,000th  locomotive. 
As  far  as  our  pn^sent  knowledge  goes,  Germany  s<*<*ms  to  have  b<*en  the 
first  country  to  produce  an  historical  work  of  this  character;  and  pride 
in  a  great  achievement  was  probably  the  motive  that  promptcKl  its 
compilation.  That  very  first  firm  histoiy,  written  as  (‘arly  as  1825, 
was  th(‘  anonymously  publishcnl  Geachichte  urul  Feyer  des  ersten  Jahr- 
hunderts  des  Fisenwerkes  Lauchhammer^  (privately  printed,  Dmstlen, 
1825),  the  author  of  which  was  .Johann  Friedrich  Trautscholdt.  At 
the  time  of  this  firm’s  hiindnHlth  anniv(‘rsary,  which  occa.sioned  the 
publication  of  the  hi.story  of  the  iron  work  Lauchhamtner  in  Saxony, 
Trautscholdt  was  its  Oberfartor,  i.e.,  managt^r,  tin*  enteri)ris(‘  l)eing 
owned  by  Count  Detlev  Carl  von  Kin.siedel  (1773-1861).  The  latter 
was  a  very  able  administrator  both  in  the  public  and  industrial  fields. 
(During  the  Congr&ss  of  Vienna  he  had  also  played  a  noteworthy 
diplomatic  role,  and  he  later  rose  to  become  a  minister."*)  That  is  to 
say,  the  first  busiiu'ss  history  which  we  pos.sess  deals  with  and  ema¬ 
nated  from  one  of  tho.S(*  enterprises  which  were  built  up  and  owned  by 

^  Years  ago  I  used  the  copy  in  the  erstwhile  Staatsbibliothek  in  Berlin.  One  is 
now  know’n  to  exist  in  the  Sachsische  I^Andesbibliothek  in  Dresden,  and  a  photo¬ 
stat  of  it  has  been  secured  by  Baker  Library. 

What  an  achievement  this  publication  was  can  be  gauged  through  comparison 
with  an  item  published  a  few  years  earlier  to  celebrate  an  anniversary  of  the  Ham¬ 
burger  Bank,  namely,  *Der  zweyteri  Sdcitlar-Feyer  der  Hamburger  Bank  am  S2. 
Febntar  1819  gevndmet  (Hamburg,  gedruckt  bei  Johann  August  Meissner  [1819]). 
This  item  is  a  poem  in  the  contemporary  pompous  style.  Obviously  nobody  hit  on 
the  idea  to  celebrate  the  event  by  writing  the  bank’s  most  interesting  history. 

*  According  to  information  received  from  Dr.  Wolfgang  Zom,  of  Augsburg,  the 
old  editions  of  Meyers  Konvermtums-Ijexikon  report  that  in  1830  he  was  forced  out 
among  other  reasons  becau.se  he  took  too  much  interest  in  his  private  affairs  (“ra 
grosse  Wahmehmung  seiner  Frivatinteressen").  See  also  Karl  von  Welx'r,  “Detlev 
Graf  von  Einsiedel,  Konigl.  Sachsischer  Cabinets-Minister”  in  Archiv  ftir  die 
Sdchsische  Geschichte,  I  (1863),  58  ff.,  129  ff.,  especially  63,  64,  185  ff. 
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aristocrats,  as  was  typical  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  especially  of 
the  eighte(*nth-century  European  iron  industry. 

The  author  Trautseholdt,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  company  officials  who,  ever  since  that  time,  have  more  or  less 
successfully  tri(‘d  their  hands  in  writing  business  history.  But,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  most  performances  of  his  successors,  his  is  a  remarkably  good 
one,  esjK'cially  when  one  considers  that  there  were  no  examples  from 
which  Trautseholdt  could  have  learned.  And  yet,  he  asked  and 
answered  questions  which  th(‘  modern  business  historian  appreciates. 
For  example,  he  informs  us  about  the  Ix'ginnings  of  the  enterprises 
al)out  the  rca.son  why  the  work  was  started,  about  its  expansion  (in 
fact,  l)oth  by  vertical  and  horizontal  integration),  and  about  primary 
and  derivative  innovations  made  in  the  plants  and  the  problems  in¬ 
volved.  W(‘  learn  the  names  of  the  owner-entrepreneurs  and  when 
one  succ(H‘d(‘d  another,  each  of  them  is  characterized  so  that  one  may 
siH'  a  p<*r.sonality  at  work.  I.Ast  but  not  least,  very  telling  figures  on 
the  consumption  of  ore  and  fuel,  output,  .some  prices,  and  costs  are 
given.  Brok(‘n  down  sis  tlu'.sc*  figures  are  by  aversiges  per  pt‘riod,  we 
can  ct(*arly  di.scs'rn  that  in  a  hundred  years  no  revolutionary  change 
in  technology  was  achieved  in  the  field  of  semifinished  goods;  the  pro¬ 
duction  function  obviou.sly  did  not  change.  The  cost  figures  are  the 
least  revesiling,  but  we  k^arn  the  i)ercentage  spent  for  labor. 

.\t  the  time  of  its  publication  this  book  of  Trautscholdt’s  must  have 
inside  si  c(*rtain  impr(>.s.sion  out.sid(‘  the  circle  concerned,  for  a  reliable 
and  (*xt(*n.sive  revi(*w  article  on  the  short  book  was  published  in  the 
1H25  volunu'  of  sin  unidi'iitifii'd  Airhiv.^  This  review  article  has  special 
interest  for  tlu>  busin(‘ss  historian.  The  editor  of  th(*  periodical,  fet'ling 
.somewhat  apolog(*tic  for  bringing  mats'rial  of  this  charsicter  to  the 
attiMition  of  his  read(*rs,  siceompsinied  it  with  an  introduction  which 
contains  what  is  de  facUi  the  esirli(\st-known  progrsim  for  busines.s- 
historicsil  re.M*arch;  “I  wislasl  W(‘  hsid,”  so  th<“  editor  comments,  “his¬ 
tories  of  other  im|M)rtsint  industrisil  enter|)rises.  They  would  si'rve  as 
an  inspiration  and  would  Is'iiefit  the  country.  ...  It  is  meritorious 
to  mention  and  to  pre.ss'iit  sis  examples  of  usidul  citizens  thosi*  men 
who  have  d(‘velo|H*d  industry  to  the  l)<>.st  of  thiar  end(>avors  and  there¬ 
by  serv(>d  their  count ly.”* 


'  P:iK«‘s  4StKW.').  .\  microfilm  is  in  Baker  Librar>',  Harvard  University. 

Ibid.,  489.  The  pas-sajj**  reads  in  the  oris^inal:  “Mochten  wir  dooh  auch  von 
andern  wichtinen  UnternehimmKen  im  (le\verl)efache  die  Ge.schichte  halsen!  Sie 
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Unfortunately  these  auspicious  beginnings  were  not  followed  up. 
For  the  1830’s  through  the  ISTO’s  the  bibliographies  show  only  a  very 
few  examples  of  firm  histories,  such  as  *[Mareus  Niebuhr],  Geschichte 
der  Koniglichen  Bank  in  Berlin  von  der  Grundung  deraelben  his  zum 
Ende  des  Jahres  18J^5  (Berlin,  1848);  Gustav'  Werner,  lyie  Papier- 
fabrik  zum  Bruderhaus  (in  Dettingen  an  der  Erm.'^]  und  ihre  Eroffnung 
(Reutlingen,  1851);  Ludw-ig  Waehler,  Geschichte  des  ersten  Jahrhun- 
derts  der  Koniglichen  Eisenhiitten-Werke  in  Malapane  vom  Jahre  1755 
bis  1855  (Glogau,  1856)  ;*G.  Kolb,  Geschichte  der  Koniglichen  Procel- 
lanmanufactur  zu  Berlin  (Berlin,  1863);  or  the  st'ries  of  articles  en¬ 
titled  “Dinnendahl,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschiehte  der  Industrie  im 
Ruhrthale’'  in  the  Essener  Zeitung  for  1863  (Nos.  1-5).' 

Marcus  Niebuhr’s  Geschichte  der  Koniglichen  Bank  in  Berlin,  prob¬ 
ably  the  second  German  firm  hi.story,  deals  Avith  a  public  ent(‘rprise.® 
This  is  by  its(‘lf  a  noteworthy  faet,  esp('cially  since  there  are,  among 
the  above-cited  first  six,  two  other  histories  of  public  enterprises,  the 
ones  written  by  Waehler  on  the  Royal  iron  works  and  by  Kolb  on  the 
Royal  china  manufacture.  On  the  motives  prompting  Niebuhr’s  lx)ok 
we  are  informed  in  its  preface  written  by  the  then  minister  of  finance, 
Christian  v'on  Rother,  who  presided  over  the  bank.  As  Rother,  an 
outstanding  Pru.ssian  government  official,  explained,  soon  after  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  first  steps  toward  strengthening  the  bank,  weak  ever 
since  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  he  had  become  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
writing  “finis”  to  the  past  through  an  authoritative  and  frank  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  bank’s  history,  at  the  same  time  making  its  achieve¬ 
ments  known  and  letting  its  errors  serve  as  a  warning  for  the  future. 
In  the  same  vein,  the  author,  a  Pnis.sian  civil  servant,  elaborated  on 
these  ideas  in  the  first  stMitences  of  the  introduction: 

The  specihe  conditions  of  the  Prussian  Bank  have  for  a  long  time  made  it 

dient  zur  Aufmunterung  und  begriindet  des  I^iandes  Segen!  .  .  .  [Es]  ist  doch  schon 
verdienstlich,  Manner  zu  erwahnen  und  hier  als  Beispiele  ni'itzlicher  Staatsb-'.rger 
aufzustellen,  die  sich  nach  Kraften  um  das  Giewerbewesen  und  durch  dieses  um 
das  ganze  Vaterland  verdient  gemacht  haben.” 

'  Corsten,  op.  cit.,  nos.  1975,  1434,  246,  436.  Wachler’s  l>ook  is  not  included  in 
Corsten’s  bibliography.  It  is  not  acces.«ible  to  me,  but,  a.s  far  as  I  remember,  the 
author  was  a  Prussian  mining  oflicial  who  took  pride  in  an  achievement.  The 
name  might  indicate  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  renowned  Breslau  historian,  Lutlwig 
Waehler  (1767-183H). 

There  is  a  *8econd  edition  of  this  item,  one  of  1854,  in  which  Rother’s  preface 
is  omitted  and  the  documentarj’  section  shortened. 


neceHHary  to  keep  secret  its  status  and  its  history.  The  necessity  .  .  .  under 
the  protection  of  a  state  guaranty  to  make  good  from  current  income  a  great 
deficit  could  not  be  made  public  when  the  bank  had  yet  to  build  up  the 
funds  for  such  a  big  operation,  and  when  at  the  same  time  it  had  to  be  pre¬ 
served  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  Had  it  made  know'n  its  condition,  it 
would  have  destroyed  the  very  basis  of  its  existence,  its  credit.  After  this 
situation  has  come  to  an  end  and  the  deficit  is .  .  .  covered,  the  nee<l  for 
secrecy  has  ceased.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  now  desirable  for  the  bank  to  work 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  under  the  eyes  of  the  public,  which  circum- 
stance  can  only  enhance  its  credit. 

It  is  hardly  iit‘C(*s.sary  to  comment  on  th(‘sc  staitcnccs,  but  om*  should 
kwp  them  in  mind  when  looking  for  the  reasons  why  Kolb  and  VVach- 
ler,  also  Pnis.sian  government  officials,  wrote  tla*  histories  of  other 
public  ent<‘rpri.s<‘s,  the  ones  which  they  administ(‘r(*d.  Th(‘y  seem  to 
have  lH‘(*n  guid(‘d  «*xclusiv(‘ly  by  th(*ir  int(*rest  in  tia*  subject  and  by 
pride  in  the  achiev(‘ment . 

Up  to  the  18S0’s,  as  indicat(‘d,  firm  histori(‘s  remain(‘d  V(‘ry  rare.  In 
i  that  decade*,  however,  the  picture  lH*gan  to  change:  long-<‘stablished 

■  banks  and  publish(*i*s  ses'in  to  have  l)e(‘n  the  first  to  .sea*  the  value  of 

I  informing  the  public  alaait  their  exiM'iie'nces.  Among  the  first  banks, 

if  iH»t  actually  the  first,  to  have*  their  historie‘s  writte'ii  in  that  decade 
^  we're*  the*  Bre'ine*)-  Rank,  the*  Ix*ipzige*r  Bank  (which  later  faSe'd  igno- 

ininieHisly),  the  Ostpre'U.ssische*  I.Andse*haft  in  Konigslx'rg,  the  I.<and- 
re*nte*nl)ank  im  K6nigre*ich  Sae*h.se*n,  the*  I)e*utsche*  Hypothekenbank 
in  Me*ininge*n,  the*  Baye*ri.se*he*  Hype)theke*n  unel  W(*chselbank,  the 
Preus.sise*he‘  HyiK)theke*n-\'e*rsie*he*rungs  Aktie*n  Ge*se*ll.se*haft  in  Berlin, 
and  the*  banking  hemse*  e)f  F.  F.  Fe*tschow  &  Co  in  Berlin.  That  is  to 
say,  eeut  e)f  the*  presumably  first  eight  banks  to  publish  their  histories, 
five*  we*re*  me)rtgage*  banks,  twe)  ce)mme*re*ial  banks,  while  one  was  a 
private*  banking  heai.se*.  On  the*  e)ther  lianel,  the*  presumably  first  threje 
publishe*i's  to  put  the*ir  histe)rie*s  Ix'fore*  the  public  were  the  very  repu¬ 
table*  he>use*s  e»f  .Justus  I*e*rthe*s  in  Geetha,  Be*rnhard  Tauchnitz  in  Ix'ii)- 
zig,  anel  Frnst  Sie*gfrie*d  Mittler  &  Sohn  in  Be'rlin. 

In  the*  1890’s  anel  1900’s  the*  wnting  e>f  firm  history  spread,  and  in- 
flustiial  e*nterprise*s  we*re*,  at  that  time,  Ix'ginning  to  take  an  inte*re*st 
in  having  the*ir  past  put  Ix'fore*  the*  public.  The  ite*ms  arc  printed  and 
maele  up  ae*e*e)reling  tee  the  taste  of  the  time — which  is  not  much  appre- 
ciateel  today.  Some  sample's  are  in  Baker  Library,  such  as  *FunJund- 
su’hzig  .Jnhrv  Hrs  Flames  J.  G.  ScheUer  A*  Giesecke  [tyjx*  founders]  in 
I.eipziq  (p.  p.,  U'ipzig,  1894)  anel  *Zur  Feier  des  2ojdhrigen  Bestehens 
der  Gelsenkirrheaer  Bergirerks  A.  G.  (p.  p.,  Du.s.s<>Iele)rf,  1898). 
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The  quality  of  the  pre-World  War  I  items  was,  of  course,  not  high, 
on  the  average.  A  contemporary  who  knew  the  literature,  Oskar 
Stillich,®  leveled  the  following  criticism  against  those  publications: 
although  they  were  informative  they  were  ont‘-sided  be<*ause  the 
authors  were  forced  to  look  through  rose-coloretl  glasses.  But  even 
worse,  the  material  included  in  the  books  was  not  obtained  by  .scholar¬ 
ly  methods,  nor  w’ere  the  volumes  meant  to  be  scholarly  performances. 
Especially  unsatisfactory  were  the  statistics  presented;  they  w’ere 
practically  always  average*  figures  for  long  periods.  Nevertheless, 
even  if  we  disregard  for  the  moment  the  |x*rformances  of  the  pioneers 
who  led  in  putting  the  writing  of  firm  history  on  a  scientific  level  and 
who  will  be  discussed  in  detail  forthwith,  there  exist<*d  already  in  the 
1900’s  some  very  creditable  achievements  in  the  field.  What  was 
pos.sible  in  the  realm  of  industrial  firm  history  can  be  seen  from  *Paul 
Neubaur,  Heinrich  Lam.  Funfzig  Jahre  ties  Wirkens  in  Landmrt- 
schaft  und  Industrie  (Berlin  [1909])  and  even  more  from  the  remark¬ 
able  four  volumes  *Geschichte  der  BergwerksgeseUschafl  Georg  v. 
Giesche's  Erben,  Festschrift  zum  zweihundertjahrigen  Jubildum  der 
Gesellschaft  am  22.  November  1904  (p.  p.,  Breslau,  1904).  Th(*  general 
history  of  the  latter  firm  was  written  by  a  state  archivist,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  and  administrative  history  by  a  librarian,  and  the  history 
of  the  properties  by  a  mining  official,  with  li.sts  of  8harehold(*rs  and 
genealogical  tables  being  added  as  the  fourth  volume.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  best  bank  histories  written  in  Germany  prior  to  1914  were 
*Kurt  Moriz-Eichbom’s  (Kurt  von  Eichbom’s)  Das  SoU  und  Haben 
von  Eichbom  &  Co  in  175  Jahren  .  .  .  (Bn*.sla»i,  1903),  and  the  Ge~ 
schichle  des  Bankhauses  Gebruder  Schickler  by  Lenz  and  Unholtz  to  be 
cited  later  in  another  cont(*xt.*®  When  World  War  I  broke  out, 
Germany  po.s.ses.s(*d  no  less  than  several  hundrt*d  firm  hLstories. 

It  is  owing  to  th(*  merit  of  about  four  men  that  t  la*  road  was  op<*ned 
which  led  to  a  more  satisfactory  w'riting  of  company  histori(*s.  Their 
leadership  had  two  as|x*cts:  tlu*  awak(‘ning  of  a  strictly  scientific 
interest  in  the  data  of  bu.sin(‘ss  hi.story  and  the  pn)visioii  of  a  f(*w  gcsKl 
firm  histories  which  could  .st*rve  as  (*x:iinples  for  authors  l<*ss  able  to 

About  Stillich,  see  below’  page  20.  The  quotation  is  in  the  preface  of  vol.  I  of 
his  series  to  be  cited  on  that  page  too.  See  also  the  similar  criticism  of  another 
contemporary,  Bruno  Kuske,  in  Zeilschrift  fur  die  Gesaniien  Staatmi'iseenschaften, 
LXIX  (1913),  2?8  n. 

See  page  24. 


find  the  right  way  for  themsplves.  Ther(*i)y  they  made  it  possible  to 
narrow  the  gap  betwt^en  the  earlier  good  performances,  rare  as  they 
w'ere,  and  t^-e  low-class  bulk.  The  outstanding  landmark  for  such 
progn’ss  as  was  potential  and  in  the  making  is  *Richard  Ehrenberg’s 
IxKjk  Die  VrUernehmungen  der  Briider  Siemens  (Jena,  1906).  Ehren- 
lK‘rg  was  one  of  the  early  and  influential  exponents  of  German  scienti¬ 
fic  firm  hi.story;  the  others  were  Conrad  Matschoss,  Franz  Maria 
Feldhaus,  and  WilluJm  Berdrow’. 

Richard  Ehrenlerg  (1857-1922)  started  his  caner  in  the  1880’s  as 
an  historical  economist.  His  early  r<‘.s(‘arch  made  him  familiar  with 
bu.siness  documents,  such  as  the  oldest  Hamburg  price  lists,  and  his 
very  first  pubiications  indicate  an  interest  in  basiness  activities  as 
such.  This  interest  b(*came  far  gr(*ater  than  was  u.sual  for  scholars  of 
his  time,  and  Ix'fore  long  he  iH'came  active  in  the  then  .still  very  young 
.sci(*nce  of  business  administration  {Privatunrtsehnftslehre).  In  conse- 
qiKMice  of  his  research  and  (‘xp(‘ri(‘nc(‘,  EhrenlxTg  grew  mor(‘  and  more 
dissatisfies!  with  contemporary  (‘conomics,  Iwth  with  the*  deductive 
cla.s.sieal  pr(*.sentation  which  was  then  still  common  and  with  that 
d«‘V(‘lojX‘d  by  the  younger  historical  sc1kk)1.  But  his  ideas  crystalliz<‘d 
only  in  1899  after  having  besai  apiK)inted  prof(*s.sor  of  economics  at 
tlu‘  University  of  Rostock,  \vh(‘re  he  Ix'came  the*  custodian  of  the 
paiMMs  of  Heinrich  von  Thiiiuai  (1783-1850),  these  pai)ers  having 
Ikmmi  given  to  the  university  by  the  latter’s  grandson.  Thunen’s 
paiKM-s  showesl  Ehn‘nlH*rg  that  the  economist  can  ust'  in  his  n‘search 
data  emanating  from  individual  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  eaiterprises,  a  proceslure  first  elevelopesl  by  that  economist  and 
agronomist  who  was  in  fact  the  gr(‘at<“st  of  the  early  German  economic 
tluH>ri.sts.  Itifhu'iiced  by  Thunen’s  metho<l,  Elm'iilx'rg  conceived  the 
idea  of  {Hitting  economics  on  a  ni'w  and  more  exact  methodological 
basis  by  classifying  and  comparing  data  as  w(‘re  to  lx*  found  in  bu.si¬ 
ness  accounts,  family  budgi'ts,  and  budgets  of  {niblic  agencies,  esjx*- 
cially  in  th('  first-nanusl  accounts.  Such  data  wen*  to  lx*  su|iple- 
nu'iited  by  intervu*ws,  busine.ss  corres{X)ndence,  and  oth(‘r  bu.siness 
d(X‘uments,  as  w(‘ll  as  by  material  from  traditional  sourc(‘s.  That 
EhreniHTg  had  a  rath(*r  naivi*  confid(>nce  in  tlx*  objectivity  and  relia¬ 
bility  of  ac(‘ounting  data  may  be  mentioiu'd  in  t)a.s.sing,  but,  in  view 
of  the  {irevailing  lx*li(*f  in  the  nece.s.sity  of  secrecy,  he  had  no  illusions 
alxiut  th(‘  difficulty  of  getting  at  bu.siness  .sources.  Data  gleaned  rela¬ 
tive  to  one  (‘nt(‘ri)ri.s«*,  hous(*hold,  or  {xiblic  agency  were  to  lx*  com- 
|)are<l  with  .similar  data  (*manating  from  oth(*r,  corr(*.s|X)n(ling  organi- 
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zations;  and  data  gained  in  one  unit  for  one  period  with  data  of  the 
same  unit  in  others. 

Ehrenbei^’s  greatness  lay  in  his  instinct  for  scientific  problems,  in 
his  ability  to  ask  questions.  He  was  not  gooti  at  formulating  his  ideas 
or  at  generalizing,  and  he  did  not  bting  out  ch'arly  enough  that  he 
really  aimed  at  im^asuring  economic  phenomena  anti  proct‘s.ses  with 
the  help  of  exact  data  emanating  from  the  sources  cited  alx>ve.  This 
then  was  Ehrenberg’s  program  in  his  capacity  as  an  economist.  He 
wrote  it  down  in  1903-1904  and  published  it  in  the  first  issue  of  a  new 
periodical  tellingly  called  by  him  *Thutienarchiv,  Archiv  fur  Exakte 
Wirtschaftsforschung.  The  p(‘riodical  was  established  to  cultivate  this 
kind  of  n'search  and  first  appt‘ared  in  1905.*^ 

An  economist  conceiving  .such  a  program  and  at  the  samt*  time  hav¬ 
ing  strong  leanings  toward  economic  history  is  bound  to  arrive  at 
business  history,  as  in  fact  Ehrenberg  did.  .Already  the  first  issiu's  of 
the  new  ixniodical  contaiiK'd  num(‘rous  articles,  written  mostly  by 
EhrenlH‘rg  himself,  which  Ixdong  in  that  field.  H(‘  invest igattxl  the 
true  motives  of  businessmen,  for  example,  and  discovensl  that  enter¬ 
prises  develop<Kl  an  intert'st  of  their  own,  di.stinct  from  that  of  their 
owners,  a  phenomenon  comparable  to  the  raison  Another 

article  of  his  dealt  historically  with  tin*  hours  of  work  in  commercial 
enterprises.  In  one,  ba.s(*d  on  unprinted  material  n*lating  to  the 
Siemens  concern,  he  inv’estigated  the  relationship  lx*tween  the  in¬ 
ventor  and  innovator  Werner  von  Siemens  and  his  plant  manager  and 
imrtner  Halske,  an  ingenious  craftsman.*^  But  most  remarkable  is  an 
article  which  reports  on  and  analyzes  the  recollections  of  a  worker 
employed  for  years  in  an  Osnabriick  ironwork;  in  the  second  half 
of  the  paiJer  Ehrenb(*rg  checks  the  story  on  the  basis  of  the  reix)rts  of 
that  corporation  and  other  material,  a  papt*r  which  is  probably  unique 
in  its  method.*®  This  is  certainly  not  the  place  to  revi(*w  the  content 


Baker  Library  possesses  Ehrenberg’s  copy  of  the  Thunenarchiv,  a  copy  with 
blank  leaves  interspersed,  containing  niunerous  handwritten  notes  by  Khrenberg. 
The  fact  that  the  program  was  written  in  1903/04  is  taken  from  those  notes.  For 
the  program,  see  vol.  I  (1905/06),  10-15,  23;  and  for  further  programmatic  dis¬ 
cussions,  vol.  IV,  no.  1  (1912),  4  ff.  Vol.  IX,  no.  4  (1922)  contains  on  429  ff.  an 
obituary,  and  on  464  ff.  a  bibliography  of  Ehrenberg’s  writings. 

Ibid.,  I,  279  ff. 

Ibid.,  I,  454  ff.,  “Arbeitszeit  der  Kontore.” 

**  Ibid.,  I,  38  ff. 

Ibid.,  1, 320  ff.,  “Der  Gesichtskreis  eines  deutschen  Fabrikarlieiters.” 
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of  the  Thiinenarchiv  during  the  whole  of  its  existence,  but  from  what 
has  Ikh*!!  shown  it  must  have  become  clear  that  Ehrenberg,  after 
about  1903,  was  working  in  the  field  of  business  history.  His  efforts 
found  their  first  widely  visibU?  expression  in  his  study  of  the  Siemens 
brothers  cited  alwve. 

When  after  st)  many  years  the  student  of  today  pores  over  Ehren- 
b(*rg’s  own  copy  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Thiinenarchiv^^  and  de¬ 
ciphers  his  handwritten  notes  on  the  blank  leaves  and  on  loose  sheets 
Ijring  U'twwn  the  pages,  he  is  amazed  by  the  fruitfulness  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  and  at  the  same  time  ashamcni  that  this  great  scholar,  whose 
gifts  have  not  often  been  matched  among  historians,  was  so  little 
n*cognized  by  his  contemporaries  and  has  been  so  much  forgotten  by 
|M>sterity.  To  1m*  sure,  failure  was  partly  his  fault:  he  was  unable  to 
formuUite  his  methodological  ideas  clearly,  pn*cisely,  and  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  gcifitesunssemchaftliche  logic.  "Phe  gold  which  Ehrenlx*rg 
turned  up  remain(‘d  emtH*dd(Kl  in  much  gravel.  Again,  in  his  lifetime, 
his  influence*  was  w(*ak<*ned  by  ill-temp<*r  and  tactlessness,  as  when  his 
bittei-  f(*elings  found  (*xpre.ssion  in  a  numlK*r  of  polemical  articles. 
Among  the  latt<*r,  tho.se*  involv(*d  in  his  controversy  with  Schmoller 
are  esiM*cially  imiK)rtant  for  our  pur|M)se*s.  The  position  taken  by 
S<  hmoll«*r  -  his  lack  of  .sympathy  for  EhrenlM*rg’s  approach — seems  to 
disepialify  this  gieat  economic  historian  as  an  ancestor  of  business 
history.  Only  indir(*ctly  did  Schmoller  contribute  to  that  branch  of 
history,  namely,  by  awakening  an  int(*rest  among  scholars  in  the 
ente*rpris(*  as  an  (*conomic  institution  and  as  an  hi.storical  phenomenon. 
The*  re*se*are*h  proble*ms  jx)se*d  by  the  individual  ente*rpri.se,  its  func¬ 
tioning  and  its  history,  eliei  not  attract  him;  he  was  tex)  de*eply  rex>ted 
in  the*  gre*4it  historie*al  traditie)n  of  Prussian  civil  service  to  view  the 
ineKiern  businessman  with  re*al  understanding.*^ 


Tlie  later  volumes  deal  increasingly  with  agriculture  and  contain  little  that  is 
of  interest  in  the  present  context.  One  of  those  items  is  Erich  Seemann’s  “Aufga- 
ben  und  Lage  des  SchifTskapitains  in  friiherer  Zeit  und  in  der  Gegenwart”  in  vol. 
VI  (1915),  463  ff. 

Once  Schmoller  is  mentioned  in  this  context  at  all,  one  has  an  even  greater 
obligation  to  point  to  Werner  Sombart  and  Max  Weber.  Sombart’s  *Dcr  Modeme 
Kapitalistnus  and  *Die  Juden  und  das  Wirtschaflsleben  (regardless  of  well-known 
shortcomings)  were  and  remain  much  more  important  for  the  business  historian 
than  Schmoller’s  *Gnindri88,  while  Max  Weber’s  *pTote8tant  Ethics  and  the  Spirit 
of  Capitalism  is  an  indis}H‘nsable  basis  for  the  student  of  the  businessman’s  mind, 
by  reason  both  of  its  metii(Ml  and  its  content.  But,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  S<-hmoIler, 
one  cannot  claim  these  .scholars  as  ancestors  of  business  history. 
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The  second  of  the  pioneers  of  Glerman  scholarly  business  history  was 
Conrad  Matschass  (1871-1942).  He  entered  the  field  by  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  road.  Matschoss,  an  engineer,  was  all  his  life  close  to  the  a.ssocia- 
tion  of  German  enginwrs  (the  Verein  deutacher  Ingenieure)  of  which 
he  became  a  director  in  1916.  From  1924  on  Im*  (nlited  its  Zeitschrift, 
which  po.ssessed  a  high  reputation.  Moreover  he  was  a  professor  of 
the  history  of  techiudogy  at  the  Charlottenburg  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  pos.se.s.se<l  a  coveted  honorary  engine(‘ring  dcgnH‘.  Early  in 
his  life  Matschoss  had  taken  an  interc*st  in  the  history  of  technology 
and  first  l)ecame  known  through  a  work  of  two  volumes  on  the  history 
of  the  steam  engine  (*/>!>  ErUwicklung  der  Dampfmaschine  [Berlin, 
1908])  which  contains  much  material  of  the  kind  which  inten'sts  the 
biisine.ss  historian.  Probably  under  his  influence,  the  1909  meeting  of 
the  a.s.sociation  of  Gennan  engine(*rs  decide<l  to  i.ssue  a  perio<lical  de¬ 
voted  to  the  hi.story  of  technology;  and  thus  was  publi.shed,  from  1909 
on,  under  Matscho.ss’  editorship  the  *Beitrdge  zur  Geachichte  der 
Technik  und  Industrie,  Jahrhuch  des  Vereins  deutacher  Ingenieure.  The 
programmatic  preface  of  the  first  voIuhk*,  written  by  Matsf’hoss,  is 
rather  thin  and  contains  nothing  to  intere‘st  th(‘  bu.sine.s8  historian. 
He  empha.siz(‘d  the  imjwrtance  of  an  historical  treatment  of  t(‘chnol- 
ogy,  claimed — undoubtedly  correctly — that  lack  of  pertinent  .studies 
was  hampering  the  historian  and  esp(K*ially  the  (H'onomic  historian, 
and  promised,  if  pos.sible,  to  obtain  autobiographical  material — no 
word  that,  according  to  its  title,  the  periodical  was  to  deal  not  only 
with  the  history  of  twhnology  but  also  with  the  history  of  industry.** 
But  even  without  a  conscious  program  Matschoss  was  immediately 
dmwn  into  bu.siness  hi.story,  for  in  the  era  of  capitalism  th(*  history 
of  technology  and  the  history  of  the  firms  w  hich  do  so  much  to  develop 
technology  cannot  bf‘  st*parated.  Thus  the  early  volumt‘s  of  the 
Beitrdge  are  full  of  firm  and  entr(‘pr<*iM‘urial  history:  Vol.  I  (HK)9) 
contains  a  paper  on  Adolf  Knaudt,  the  found(*r  of  the  puddling  and 
rolling  mill  of  Schulz,  Knaudt  &  Co,  and  autobiographical  notes  of 
Ernst  Korting,  “Mein  Lebenslauf  als  IngenuMir  und  Geschaftsmann;” 
inV’^ol.  II  Matschoss  publi.shed  a “Geschichte  der  FirmaGebrud(‘rSulzer 
in  Winterthur  und  Ludwigshafen  a.  Rh.”  and  the  paper  of  .1.  Reichert, 
“Geschichte  der  Gutehoffnung.shutte  in  OlK‘rhausen  (Rluinland);” 
in  Vol.  Ill  (1911)  can  lx*  found  Ludwig  B<‘ck’s  “Die  Kinfuhrung  des 


It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  tliat  in  the  preface  to  vol.  XXII  (1933) 
Matschoss  stressed  the  importance  of  the  creative  personality  in  the  field. 
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oiigli«ch(*n  Flammofenfrischens  [puddling]  durch  Heinrich  Wilhelni 
Reniy  &  Co”  and  a  paper  of  H.  W.  Dickinson  on  “John  Wilkinson,” 
the  English  ironmaster  who  b<*came  so  important  for  Germany’s  early 
industrial  development;  and  so  on  through  later  volumes.  It  is,  of 
course,  impf)Rsible  to  analyze  every  issue;  suffice  it  to  point  to  the  very 
important  article  in  Vol.  X  (1920)  by  Matschoss  on  “Friedrich  Hark- 
ort.  der  gross**  deuts<*he  Indust  riebegriinder  und  Volkserzieher,”  an 
artich*  in  which  the*  then  recently  rediscovered  business  papers  of 
Harkort’s  first  enterpris**  were  us**d.  To  lx*  sure,  in  the  1920’a  the 
jH'riodical  cultivated  the*  history  of  industries  more  than  that  of  firms 
and  in  the  1930’s  it  l)ecame  mort*  and  mon*  strictly  specializt'd  on  the 
histoiy  of  technology  in  a  rath(‘r  narrow’  sense,  but  the  early  volumes 
contain  r<‘markable  contributions  to  business  history.  All  of  them  are 
ba.'^Ml  on  primary  sources  and  (*s|M*cially  firm  r(‘Cords;  but  of  course 
th(“  range  of  finns  treat***!  is  limited  to  such  as  were  t*‘a*ling  in  the 
fi**l*l  *)f  nu'chanical  1****hnol*)gy,  and  the  empha.sis  is  on  their  technical 
a**hi**v**m**nts. 

Parallel  with  Matsch*)ss’  activities  as  an  editor  and  contributor  t*) 
his  *)wn  iH‘rio*li**al  w**nt  th**  c*)miK).sitibn  of  high-r’lass  **ntrepreneurial 
aiul  firm  hist*)ri**s.  At  least  eleven  such  studies  can  b**  cr*‘dit**d  to  his 
ix*n  -of  w  hich  th**  names  of  th**  **ompani(‘s  (*xamin*Hl  and  th**  *lates  of 
th**  issuan****  *)f  th**  v*)lum(‘s  are  as  foll*)ws:  *Gasmot*)renfabrik  D(‘utz 
(1909);  *A.  Iv  G.  [i.**.,  Allg**meine  Electricitats  Ges*>llschaft]  (1909); 
*G**bru*l**r  Sulzer  (1910);  *Maschinenfabrik  II.  Wolf  (1912);  *Krupp 
(1912);  Maschin**nfabrik  Nurnl)(*rg  (1913);  *Demag  fi.e.,  D<*utsche 
Ma.schin**n  Aktien  G**.s**llschaft]  (1919);  *Donnersmarckhutte  (1922); 
Liulwig  IxM*w**  &  (■<),  A.  G.  (1929);  B*‘rliner  Elektricitfit.swerke 
( 1 934) ;  *W’an*lr**rw**rk**  ( 1 935),  all  b<*ing  w*)rks  of  inipf)rtance.  More- 
*)v**r.  lu*  wr*»t**  bi*)graplii**s  *)f  the  following  industrialists:  Franz 
])inn**n*lahl  (1903),  *VV**rn*‘r  v*)n  Siem**ns  (1916),  *Fri**drich  Harkort 
(1920),  *August  Thyss**n  (1921),  and  *RolK*rt  Bosch  (1931).  Ixist  but 
n*>t  l*‘ast,  Mat.s**h*)ss  ***lite*l  a  bi*)graphical  haiullKKjk  entitled,  *Mdn- 
m  r  (icr  Techmk,ein  biographisches  Hamlbuch,  heranagegeben  im  A  uftrage 
tics  V( reins  tleutscher  Ingenienre  (B(*rlin,  1925).^^  Such  a  w*)rk  was 

Thi»  handb(X)k  was*  bitterly  attacke*!  and  criticized  because  of  alleged  un¬ 
reliability  and  superficiality  by  Franz  Maria  Feldhaus  in  the  pamphlet  "Offener 
Brief  an  Herm  Dr.-  Ing.  ehr.  Conrad  Matschoss,  Professor  fur  Geschichle  der  Technik 
an  tier  Technischen  Hochschule  zu  Rerlin-Charlottenburg,  iiber  sein  Buck  "Mdnner 
der  Technik,”  Verlag  des  Vereins  Deulscher  Ingenieure,  Berlin  1925  (Eberswalde, 
1925).  Hut  the  articles  on  industrialists,  which  interest  us,  were  not  under  attack. 
The  two  men  s*H*m  to  have  had  their  private  feud. 
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desirable  lx*cause  the  exponents  of  U‘ehnology  wen*  tmdly  negleettnl  in 
the  existing  biographical  sources.  As  in  the  cas(‘  of  the  Beitrdge,  the 
presentation  of  business  leaders’  biographies  was  not  expn'ssly  part  of 
the  program,  but  in  fact  the  handbook  contains  biographical  sketches 
of  numerous  businessmen  who  had  bt*en,  besides  busint*ss  leaders,  als<» 
inventors  or  innovators  in  applied  technology.  In  fact  this  handbook 
is  still  the  best  biographical  source  for  entrepreneurs  of  that 
description  for  Germany  befort*  1925. 

Franz  Maria  Feldhaus’  importance  for  the  development  of  German 
firm  history  cannot  be  compared  \^ith  tliat  of  Matschoss’ ;  and  yet,  he 
made  some  contribution.  Like  Matschoss,  Feldhaus  was  an  engin«*r 
(born  in  1874);  like  the  latter  he  took  an  interest  in  and  devot<*d  his 
life  to  the  history  of  technology;  and  like  his  rival,  only  to  a  much 
smaller  extent,  he  was  drawn  into  participating  in  the  writing  of  firm 
histories.  Four  items  on  which  he  imrticipated  are  on  record^*’  and 
deal  with  the  firms  of  Mannesmannrdhren  \V(‘rke  (1912),  *Bopp  & 
Reuther  (1922),  Severin  Heusch,  Aachen  (1924),  and  Stacnltler, 
Xiirnberg  (1937).  Much  more  than  Matschoss,  F«*ldhaus  remain(‘d 
the  historian  of  technology  even  in  writing  firm  history.  His  metluMl 
is  to  show  the  technical  achievement  of  the  firm  with  w inch  he  deals 
in  the  bmad  stream  of  twhnological  developnn'Ht,  but  the  other 
bu8ines.s-historical  as|)ects  are  neglected. 

\Mien  we  turn  to  Wilhelm  Berdrow  (l)orn  1867),  we  first  (‘iicounter 
a  man  who  has  the  status  of  a  sp(*cialized  bu.sim*!ss  historian.^*  Bt*r- 
drow',  after  a  g(X)d  high  school  education,  received  a  technical  training 
(like  Mat.schoss  and  Feldhaus)  and  worked  in  st*veral  factories.  But 
in  the  1890’8  he  Ix'came  a  frcH*-lance  writer  retaining  that  status  until 
1909  w  hen  he  entered  the  s(*rvice  of  the  Knipi)s  in  Ea.sen.  Heading  the 
Knipp  archive  he  dev'oted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  history  of  the  firm 
of  Krupp,  w’hose  lib(‘ral  backing  he  had,  and  to  the  biographi(*s  of  its 

See  Corsten,  op.  cit.,  nos.  142,  476,  737,  1096a.  The  first  item  is  in  the  John 
Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  and  the  fourth  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  that 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  third  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  America. 
Feldhaus  also  wrote  the  biography  of  a  manufacturer  *Carl  Bamberg.  Bin  Ruck- 
btick  auf  aein  Wirken  und  auf  die  Feinmechanik,  ed.  by  the  Askania-Werke  A.  G. 
Bamberg- Werke  (Berlin-Friedenau,  1929). 

The  following  information  on  Wilhelm  Berdrow,  who  is  still  living,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Seminar  fiir  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  und  Wirtschaftsraumlehre  der 
Universitat  Koln  from  Herr  Ekluard  Meyer,  Esaen-Hilgel,  and  transmitted  through 
Dr.  Wolfgang  Zom.  The  assistance  has  been  appreciated. 


two  f^rcat  figures,  Friedrich  and  Alfred  Knipp.  The  v'alue  of  Ber- 
drow’s  publications  lies  in  his  close  familiarity  with  the  primary 
source  materials;  in  fact,  he  edited  valuable  collections  of  letters  and 
business  doc’uments  emanating  from  the  firm  and  its  leaders.  His 
contribution  is  a  fM'rmanent  one,  although  only  on  a  special  subject, 
and  for  diH'ades  to  come  scholars  will  liave  to  use  it. 

The  pionwrs  were  still  active  wiu'n  members  of  a  later  generation 
starte<l  <l»'V(‘loping  tin*  id(*as  of  the  former.  Imix)rtant  among  them 
was  Bruno  Kuske  (born  1876).  Hc‘  started  his  career  as  a  Privatdozent 
at  th(‘  HandditfuH'hschule  of  (’ologne,  which  has  since  become  a  part  of 
C'ologne  Univeisity.  He  r(*mained  connected  with  the  school  all  his 
lih*  until,  in  1950,  he  resigiu^d  from  the  latter’s  faculty,  a  renowned 
prof<‘ssor  and  econom’ic  historian.  VViien  Kusk<‘  was  a  man  alx)ut  35 
years  of  ag(‘.  it  fell  to  his  task  to  devis<'  an  historical  course  directed  to 
the  educating  of  future  business  lead(‘rs.  No  economic  historian  had 
lK*en  confronted  with  a  job  of  this  kind  liefore,^^  and  therefon*  Ku.ske 
r<*ported  on  his  endeavors  in  a  pajx'r  “Wirtschaftsgeschichte  an 
HamhislKxiischulen”  in  Zeilschrift  fiir  die  GrmnUen  StaaLswisHen- 
srhaften.'^'^  His  ])rograin  in  its  entirety  is  of  no  int(‘rest  in  the  pr(‘.s(Mit 
context,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that,  given  the  intellectual  climate  of  his 
time,  lu*  di<l  arrive  at  the  teaching  lx)th  of  firm  and  entrepreneurial 
histoiy.  To  1m*  .sun*,  lx*  approach<*d  both  subjects  very  cautiously 
(today  nne  wouhl  sjiy:  mu(*h  t(M)  cautiously),  although  oiu*  cannot 
decide  w  lx*thei-  it  was  b!*caus(*  of  their  n(*wix‘ss  or  in  consideration  of 
tlx*  “old  fogi(*s’’  of  tlx*  tinn*.  (Int(*r(*stingly  enough,  the  editor  of  the 
journal  w<*nl  so  far  as  to  a|X)logiz(*  in  a  hxitnote  for  having  accepttHi 
this  [as  it  ap|H*ars  t<xlay,  most  inspiring]  paix*r  for-  the  purpt)s<*  of 
starting  a  discus.sion.)  H(*r(*  is  what  Kusk(*  had  to  say:  In  d(>aling  with 
tlx*  various  liix*s  of  busiix*ss  lx*fore  students  of  business  administra¬ 
tion,  tlx*  economi<*  historian  must  stre.ss  changes  in  technology  and  in 
tlx*  various  ty|M*s  of  (*nt(*rpris(*s.  In  so  doing  lx*  “could  [(‘venj  go  .so 
far  as  to  pn*s(*nt  important  iixlivi<iual  enterpris(*s  in  the  fields  of  in¬ 
dustry,  mining,  tran.six)rtation,  and  banking  aixi  as  to  characterize* 
[critically]  the  incentives  back  of  their  growth,  showing  lx)th  errors 
and  achi(*V(*nx*nts.’’  And  in  a  f(X)tnote  Kusk(*  add(*d  that  tlx*  in- 


In  fact,  there  were  no  specialize*!  economic  hLstorian.s  in  Gennany  at  that 
time,  only  historical  economists  and  historians  interested  in  some  aspects  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  pa.st,  especially  the  Middle  Ages. 

See  the  Zrilschrift,  LXIX  (1913). 
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creasing  inclination  of  enterprises  to  have  their  histories  written  up  to 
celebrate  some  anniversary  or  other  event  facilitated  the  ex(*cution  of 
that  program.*^  So  much  for  firm  history. 

To  the  teaching  of  entreprtmeurial  history  Kuskc  came  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  route:  Economic  history,  so  he  stated,  could  be  of  help  in  develoj)- 
ing  the  will  and  the  personality  of  the  future  bu.siness  leader  by  pn*- 
senting  the  lives  of  outstanding  businessmen  of  the  past.  Economic 
development  was  thereby,  .so  to  speak,  focused  on  individuals  and  the 
personal  element  in  economic  development  bnaight  to  light.  Kuske 
wanted  to  show  the  psychological  traits  nefHle<l  by  men  to  b(*come 
successful  business  leaders  and  the  logic  immanent  in  the  activities 
of  businessmen,  i.e.,  how  one  action  was  the  logical  outcome  of  an 
earlier  one.  He  wanted  to  point  to  personal  qualities  of  busiiuvss 
leaders,  to  their  way  of  dealing  with  other  men,  and  to  behavior 
patterns  which  brought  to  er<*ative  entrepr(‘neurs  their  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess.  And  again  in  a  footnot,e  Kuske  poinUnl  to  the  lK‘ginnings  of 
interest  in  biographical  studies  of  business  leaders  and  to  th(‘  plan  of 
wiiat  we  possess  today  as  the  series  called  *Rkeiniitch-We8tfdlifiche 
Wirtsckaftsbiographien.^^  Of  course,  Kuske  was  aware  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  which  the  social  environment  imiwstnl  on  the  freetlom  of  the 
individual  basinessman,  and  he  had  in  mind  in  this  conntH*tion 
especially  the  influence  of  the  business  cycle. 

Five  years  younger  than  Kuske  and  like  the  latter  couiMH'tcKl  with 
Cologne  University  (although  only  temporanly)  was  Walter  Da- 
britz.  Dabritz  (bom  1881)  who  is  at  present  at  the  helm  of  the  Rhei- 
nisch-W eslfdlische  Institutfur  Praklische  Wirtschaftsforschung  (Rhen- 
ish-W^estfalian  Institute  for  Applied  Economic  Research)  in  Essen 
was  in  his  younger  years  very  active  in  writing  scholarly  finn  his- 
tories.2®  Outstanding  are  those  on  the  *I']8sener  Creditanstalt  (1922), 
the  *Discontoge8ellschaft  (1931),  the  *Metallgt*sellschaft,  Frankfurt 
(1931),  the  *Bochumer  Venin  fiir  Ben;bau  und  Gussstahlfabrikation 
(1934),  the  *Hanomag  [i.e.,  Hannoversche  Maschinen  Aktien  Gesell- 
sehaft]  (1935)  and  the  *Th.  Goldschmidt  A.  G.  (1937).  His  early 
publication  Die  Finanzgeschichte  der  Kruppschen  Gussstahlfabrik  unter 


**  Kuske’s  program  seems  similar  to  that  of  Stillich,  to  be  noted  shortly:  see 
below,  page  20. 

**  For  this  item  see  below  page  49;  and  for  the  preceding,  Kuske’s  paper, 
especially  pages  267,  277,  278,  280,  281. 

*•*  See  KHrsehnera  Deutaeher  GeUhrtenkaUnder  (7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1950). 
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ihrem  Begriinder  Friedrich  Krupp,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Stadt  and 
Stift  Essen,  No.  41  (Usaen,  1923)  is  a  contribution  to  a  much  neglected 
field,  the  financial  history  of  industrial  enterprises.  D&britz  was  the 
first  German  who  was  admitted  as  a  lecturer  at  a  university  on  the 
basis  of  his  achievements  in  the  field  of  business  history.  He  became  a 
Privaidocent  in  Cologne  in  1927  and  was  a  Honorarprofessor  at  that 
university  from  1938  through  1945.  This  rise  is  distinctively  different 
from  that  of  h^hrenberg  who  was  an  established  professor  of  economics 
when  he  took  an  interest  in  business  history,  or  that  of  Matschoss 
whose  academic  position  rested  on  his  achievements  in  the  history  of 
technology,  or  that  of  Kuske  who  in  the  course  of  a  regular  academic 
cart*er  held  a  teaching  iK)8t  when  attracted  to  firm  history  because  of 
its  didactic  value. 

II 

Kxcept  for  a  few  s|)ecial  cases  scientific  firm  history  must  by  neces¬ 
sity  Ih‘  sismsored,  if  not  paid  for,  by  the  firms  to  be  treated.  In  Ger¬ 
many  some  such  histories  have  lx*en  compiled  for  internal  use  only  (a 
procedure  which  has  Ixh'U  adot)ted  also  in  the  United  States,  a  case  in 
point  lj«‘ing  the  history  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Framingham,  Massachusetts).  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  the 
\'(*reinigt(?  Stahlwerke  promoted  the  writing  of  and  printed  a  d(*scrii>- 
tion  and  historj'  of  every  mine  which  the  concern  iM)sses.sed.  Almost 
forty  volumes  W(*re  onc(*  in  exist<“nce,  and  one  wonders  what  has 
hapiM'iKHl  during  and  after  the  war  to  this  invaluable  .source  for  busi¬ 
ness  history.  But  tlu*  vast  majority  of  firm-sponsored  firm  histories, 
many  of  which  are  mert'  brochurt'S,  are,  of  course*,  written  for  public 
consumption,  and  it  se<*ms  that  their  dis.s(>mination  “pays,”  if  you 
please,  through  the*  accretion  of  prestige  and  the  impmvement  of 
public  re'lations.  Oth(‘rwi.s(‘  one  could  not  (*xplain  that  certain  firms 
over  the*  years  have  turned  out  an  ever  greater  number  of  such  pub¬ 
lications.  This  statem<‘nt  holds  true  not  only  for  gigantic  enterprise's, 
but  alse)  for  n*lative‘ly  smaller  one*s.  although  the  cost  in  many  case's  of 
the  latte*r  class  must  have*  lje*e*n  financially  burde*nse)me.  Here  are  a 
few  e*xampl(*s  of  multiple*  publie*atie)n;  the*y  cemlel  (*a.sily  be'  incre*ase*d 
.sev<*ralfolel : 

Number  of  identifieel 
publications 
14 
13 


1.  G.  Farltenindustrie  and  its  original  constituents 
Hamburg-Ainerika  Linie 


A.  E.  G.  8 

t>emag  8 

Borsig  7 

Daimler-Benz  5 

Osram  4 

Opel  3 

Berliner  Maschinenfabrik  A.G.,  erstwhile  L.  Schwartzkopf  3 

Eichbom  A  Companie  3 

J.  H.  Bachmann  2 


Some  histories  of  German  firms  were  put  out  in  F]nglish — presum¬ 
ably  in  addition  to  the  original  German  versions.  Examples  are  a 
history  of  the  Gustav  Boehm  Toilettenseifen-  und  Parfiimeriefabrik  in 
Offenbach  am  Main  (1905)  Feldhaus’  previously  died  item  on  the 
Mannesmannrohren-Werke  (1912);  one  history  of  the  Ludw.  Ix)ewe 
&  Co  Aktien  Gesellsohaft,  entitled  Guide  through  our  Works  (n.d.); 
and  one  by  the  *Demag  (Deutsche  Maschinenfabrik  A,  G.)  of  1913.^* 
This  practice  survived  both  world  wars.  Recently  then*  came  to  hand 
the  publication  of  a  Bremen  forwarding  agent  *175th  Anniversary  of  J. 
H.  Bachmann,  Bremen,  1775-1950  (p.  p.,  Bremen,  1950). The  Ham¬ 
burg- America  line  is.sui*d  one  of  its  histories  in  French:  Paul  Bach¬ 
mann,  La  Compagnie  hambourgeoise  de  navigation  'Hamburg-Amerika 
Linie'  (1902);  and  there  is  also  a  history  of  a  German  firm  written  in 
Spanish,  A.  Held,  Bremen-Colonibia  (1937).^®  The  publication  of 
histories  of  German  finns  in  foreign  languages  miust  be  considered  a 
rare  though  established  practice,  while  that  of  issuing  firm  histories 
repeatedly,  whenever  an  opportunity  seems  propitious,  is  very  wide¬ 
spread. 

On  the  basis  of  the  sample  of  German  firm  histories  av'ailable  in  the 
Harvard  libraries,  an  attempt  has  bet‘n  made  to  work  out  a  classifica-' 
tion.  At  the  bottom  stand  the  brochures  of  25  to  60  pages  on  the  firms 
in  qiu‘stion.  Examples  available  in  Baker  library  are  *Emil  Vogel, 
Die  Enttvicklung  des  Eisenhuttenwerks  Sorge  vom  1.  Januar  1894  bis  1. 
Januar  1919,  mil  einem  geschichtlichen  Riickblick  auf  die  V ergangenheit 
und  die  Beziehungen  zur  Gemeinde  Sorge  i.  Harz.  J uhildumsschrift  (p. 
p.,  Leipzig,  1919),  or  to  show  the  simplest  possible  performance,  *Zur 


Schaeht  Collection,  86. 

**  See  Coreten,  op.  cU.,  nos.  421,  504. 

This  firm  issued  an  English  firm  history  as  early  as  1925.  It  is  available  in 
Baker  Library.  The  German  edition  is  cited  by  Corsten  under  no.  2793. 

For  the  last  two  items,  see  ibid.,  nos.  2615  and  3956a. 
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SOjdhrigm  Griindungsfeier  der  Firma  FrUz  Baete,  Spediteur,  Hannover 
am  2o.  Januar  1924  (p.  P-,  Hannover,  1924).  This  variety  offers  more 
or  less  informative  historical  sketches  rather  than  worked-out  firm 
histories. 

The  stH'ond  typo  of  firm-six)nsored  histories  is  more  voluminous,  but 
not  necessarily  more  informative.  It  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
the  history  of  the  enterprise  concerned  is  embedded  in  or  appended  to 
a  more  or  l(‘ss  {K)pular  history  of  the  industry  (in  the  widest  sense)  to 
which  it  Ix'lonf^s.  Examph^s  art‘  *Franz  Ijorner,  Diener  der  Schdnheit. 
(iedenkbldtter  zum  loOjdhrigen  Bestehen  des  Hanses  J.  G.  Mouson  & 
Co,  Frankfurt  am  Main  1798-1948  (Frankfurt,  1948),  and  on  a  more 
scholarly  U'vel:  *Heinrich  Kelleter,  Geschichte  der  Familie  J.  A. 
Hcnckels  in  Vertnndung  mit  eimr  Geschichte  der  Solinger  Industrie 
(S<flinKen,  1924).  ( )r,  as  we  have  stHMJ  in  tla*  case  of  Feldhaus’  pertin- 
(*nt  writings,  tla*  history  of  the  enterprise*  conc(*rned  may  be*  appended 
to  a  history  of  that  branch  of  te*chnology  which  was  Ix'ing  or  had  lK*en 
develo|M‘d  by  the*  subject  of  the  es.say.  It  may  hapix'n  that  in  the 
narrative*  e)f  the*  bae'kgrounel  the*  business-historical  as|M*ct  is  mini- 
niize*d  to  the*  elismay  e)f  the*  spe*e*ialist  in  the  fie*ld  trying  to  use*  the 
ite*m.  Te)  this  ge*ne*ral  kinel  e)f  pul)lie‘atie)ns  also  lK*le)ng  the)se*  in  which 
the*  history  e)f  (he*  firm  is  ne)t  apiK*nde*el  te)  a  history  e)f  the*  industry  of 
whie*h  it  is  a  nu*mlx‘r  neu*  te)  the  history,  of  the*  spe*cifie*  branch  of 
te*chne)le)gy,  but  rathe*r  toage*e)graphicalande*ultural  sketch  of  the  aiva 
in  whie*h  it  is  loe*ate*d.  Bake*r  Library  ix)sse*.sse*s  a  goe)eI  example  in 
*August  lilmmle’s  Das  Breuninger  Buck  (p.  p.,  1931).  The  first  part 
e)f  this  lM)ok  se*e*ms  inte*nde*el  to  cate*h  the*  re*aele*r’s  inte*re*st  by  a  charm¬ 
ing  pre*se*ntatie)n  that  le*aels  him  to  a  se*cond  busines.s-historical  section 
which,  in  this  particular  e*ase*,  is  of  six*cial  worth.  It  contains  an 
aute)biographicaI  sketch  by  the*  owner  of  the  firm,  bxluard  Bre*uninger, 
e'ntitle*ei  “Me'in  Lebt*nsgang  als  Kaufinann.” 

The*  thirel  tyix*  e*e)nsists  of  e*lalK)rate  monographic  firm  historie‘s  that 
may  run  te)  se*ve*ral  hunelre*fl  page*s.  The*y  range*  all  the*  way  from 
journalistic  to  truly  scie*ntifie*  |x*rformance*s — truly  scientific  regard- 
le*ss  e)f  e*e*rtain  typical  she)rte*omings  to  lx*  eliscus.se‘d  late*r.  If  one  com¬ 
pare's  a  mimlx*r  e)f  e*arlie*r  anel  me)re*  recent  ite*ms,  it  is  e)bvious  that  the 
tre*nel  is  te)warei  me)re*  voluminous  anel  scie*ntifically  me)re‘  valuable 
pn‘.se*utations  e'ontaining  a  ge)oel  ele*al  of  inte*re*sting  material.  A  veiy 
sjitisfae'te)ry  item  is  that  by  *Hans  Schmielt,  Vom  Leinen  zur  Seide.  Die 
Geschichte  der  Firma  C.  A.  Delius  d’  Sdhne,  1722-192o  (licmge),  1926), 
which  wius  ele*velo|x*d  from  a  doctoral  the*sis.  One  can  compare  the 
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previously  cited  publication  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks  A.  G.  of  1898  with  the  history  of  the 
same  firm  by  *A.  Freundt,  entitled  Kapital  umi  Arbeit,  GeUenkir- 
chener  Bergwerks  AktiengeseUschaft  (1873-1927)  (p.  p.,  Diisseldorf, 

1927),  to  see  that  there  has  bet*n  rt‘al  progivss  in  the  field.  Soim*  of 
these*  recent  items  are  not  only  informative  but  excellently  printed — 
some  quite  impressive  in  appearance.  The  volume  just  cited  will 
serve  as  an  example,  while  another  is  *Walter  Dfibritz’s  Bochumer 
Verein  fiir  Bergbau  und  Gussstahlfabikation  in  Bochum.  Neun  Jahr- 
zehnle  seiner  Geschichte  im  Rahmen  der  Wirtschaft  des  Ruhrbezirks 
(Diisseldorf,  1934).  These  and  other  publications  sometimes  contain 
original  engravings  or  etchings  of  artistic  value.^* 

One  can  consider  as  a  fourth  t3q)e  the  few  histories  of  enterpiis(*8  I 

which  were  not  paid  for  by  the  subject  firm.  Two  cla.s.s(‘s  can  hen*  Ix)  ■ ; 

distinguished:  the  one,  ix)pular  presentations  of  firms  which  have 
caught  the  author’s  fancy  and  with  which  tin*  author  (and  the  pub-  j; 

lisher)  ex|)ect  to  interest  a  large  s(*gment  of  the  r(*ading  public;  and 
the  other,  scholarly  or  qua.si-scholarly  it<*ms.  While  not  paitl  f»)r  by 
the  firm  which  is  the  subject  of  the  study,  the  latter  may  in  fact  some¬ 
times  give  the  volume  its  official  sixmsorship.  Widely  known  (*nter- 
piises  like  those  of  the  Fuggers  and  Rothschilds,  or  imxlern  on(*s  like 
those  of  the  Kmpps  and  Hugo  Stinn(*s,  lend  themselves  easily  to 
popular  treatment.  Thus  one  may  cite  {x>pular  books  on  the  Fuggers 
such  as  those  by  Brandt,  Ortner,  or  Hering.^^  On  the  Rothschilds 
there  has  accumulated  over  the  past  hundred  y(*ars  such  a  rich  and 
partly  .sensational  popular  literature  in  s<*veral  languages  that  the 
titles  cannot  be  enumerat(Hl  hen*.  The  .same  holds  true  of  the  |X)pular 
presentations  of  the  enterpris<*s  of  the  Krupps  and  Hugo  Stinnes, 
exc(*pt  that  the  number  of  publications  is  not  .so  large.  (That  th(*re  is 
no  clear-cut  dividing  line  between  popular  biographi(*s  of  th<*sf*  men 
and  popular  presentations  of  their  firms  goes  without  .saying;  and 


One  might  also  compare  the  publication  of  a  type  foundry  of  1894,  cited 
above,  page  6,  with  one  of  another  enterprise  in  the  same  line  of  1937  to  get  the 
right  perspective.  The  latter  is  *Konrad  F.  Bauer,  Werden  und  Wachf^  einer 
deiUschen  Schriftgiesserei;  turn  hundertjdhrigen  Bestehen  der  Bauerschen  Giesserei, 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  1837-1937  (Frankfurt,  1937). 

*Otto  H.  Brandt,  Die  Fugger,  Geschichte  eines  deutschen  Handelshauses  (Jena, 
1928);  •Eugen  Ortner,  GlUck  und  Maeht  der  Fugger,  der  Aufstieg  der  Weber  von 
Augsburg,  5th  ed.  (Miincben,  1943),  and  IHe  Weltmacht  der  Fugger,  die  Fursten  der 
Kaufleute  (Miinchen,  1941);  ^Kmst  Hering,  Die  Fugger  (Leipzig,  1944). 
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iiicidrntally  it  is  tlK*s<'  same  p<*rsoiial  and  firm  nanios  wiiich  ap{x>ar 
also  frfTpicntly  in  popular  r*ollective  biographies.)  A  recent  independ¬ 
ent  |x>pular  volume*,  relating  to  a  less  generally  known  firm,  is  *Claus 
H(‘ibing,  J)u‘  Bethmanns,  aus  der  Geschichte  eines  aUen  Handelshaiises 
zu  Frankfurt  am  Main  (Wiesbaden,  1948) — from  the  business-his¬ 
torical  point  of  vi<>w  a  pretty  poor  performance. 

An  (*arly  example  of  independent  historical  rest*arch  in  business 
undertaken  for  strictly  scientific  purix)st‘s  is  provided  in  the  two 
volumes  which  Oskar  Stillich  (Ix)rn  1872)  publishe*d  lx*fore  World  War 
I  under  the  title  alionalokonomische  Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  der 
grossituiustrieUen  V nternehmung ,  Vol.  I,  Eisen-  und  StahlinduMrie 
(B<*rlin,  1904),  Vol.  II,  Sleinkohleniwlustrie  (Ix*ipzig,  1906).®*  Stil- 
licli’s  studh's  are  of  methodological  inter(*.st,  showing,  as  tlu*y  do,  what 
was  pos.sible  prior  to  World  War  I  to  an  ind(‘ix*ndent  investigator  in 
our  field.  Stillich  tried  to  gi't  access  to  the  firms’  r(*cords.  He  was  un¬ 
successful,  however,  and  sjx'aks  out  against  G(*rman  industrialists 
who,  he  sjiys,  were  greatly  lx*nefited  by  the  achievements  of  G<*rman 
scholarship  and  yet  w(‘re  unwilling  to  reciprocate  by  opt'ning  their 
archives  to  msearch.  He  tells  us  of  the  toy  industry  at  Sonneberg 
(Thuringia),  for  exjimple,  where*  he  was  refused  assistance  lx*caus<*  it 
would  not  bring  in  money.  .\s  to  the*  spirit  prevailing  in  the  Ruhr 
ar(‘a,  la*  quott*s  a  stateim*nt  of  Ix)uis  Baare*,  th(*n  one*  of  the  h'aders 
tlH“re,  iH'fori*  a  stockholders’  m(*e*ting  of  the  Bochumer  Verein  fiir 
Berghau  und  Gnsastahlfabrikntum.  It  was  not  advi.sable,  so  Baan*  is 
quoteel  as  saying,  to  make*  public  ele*taile*d  figure*s  on  the  activitie*s  of 
the*  ente*rprise*.  In  e*ontrast  he*  wemld  .se*e*  to  it  that  emly  a  minimum  of 
figure*s  sheaild  lx*  divulge*el. 

To  lx*  sure*,  Stillich  was  jx*rmitte*d  to  .se*e  the*  plants  ever3rwhere;  and 
having  nee  ae*e*e*ss  te)  primary  unprinte*d  soure*e*s,  he  ba.se*d  his  studies 

Ve)l.  I  contains  monographs  on  the  Border  Bergwerks-  .und  Hiitten verein,  the 
llseder  Hiitte  und  Peiner  Walzwerk,  the  Dortmunder  Union,  the  Pheienix  Aktien 
Gesellschaft,  and  the  Vereinigte  Konigs-  und  laurahiitte.  Vol.  II  includes  the 
Bcrgwerksgesellschaft  Hil)emia,  the  Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerks  A.  G.,  the  Kolner 
Pergwerks verein,  the  Bergwerks  A.  G.  Konsolidation,  the  Bergwerksgesellschaft 
Dahlbuscli,  and  the  Konigsbom  A.  G.  fi  r  Bergbau,  Salinen  und  Solbadbetrieb. 
For  the  following  presentation,  see  the  prefaces  of  the  volumes. 

Similar  to  Stillich’s  studies  but  referring  to  the  eighteenth  century  and  dealing 
with  an  entire  Io<‘al  industry*  from  the  business-historical  point  of  view  is  ‘Wilhelm 
Stiwla’s  iMKjk  Die  Anfange  der  Porzellanfabrikation  avf  dem  Thuringer  Walde, 
Heitrdge  ziir  WirtxchafisgeKchichte  Thuringens,  I  (Jena,  1902). 


on  printed  material  pertaining  to  the  indu8tri(«  with  which  he  dealt, 
on  the  annual  reports  of  the  corporations,  on  local  investigations,  and 
on  extensive  interviews  with  men  active  in  the  industries  and  enter¬ 
prises.  He  actually  found  well-informed  men  willing  to  provide  him 
with  information,  company  ofiict'rs  who,  if  not  of  the  first,  were  at 
least  of  the  second  echelon.  On  the  basis  of  such  sources  Stillich 
tried  to  establish  the  main  characteristic  of  each  enterprise  and  then 
made  his  presentation  of  data  pivot  around  the  latter,  this  presenta¬ 
tion  being  strictly  monographic,  but  both  historical  and  descriptive  in 
that  framework.  He  meant  to  present  the  history  of  each  selecttni 
enterpris(',  the  technical  and  social  environment  in  which  it  produced 
and  sold  its  output,  the  typical  behavior  pattern  of  its  administrators, 
its  business  experiences,  its  financial  structure  and  financial  results. 
As  representative  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  comimnies  that 
he  discovered,  one  may  cite  the  following:  in  the  ea.st‘  of  the  Horder 
Verein,  its  mass  production  and  a  typically  high-capitalistic  spirit;  in 
the  case  of  the  Ilseder  Htitte,  its  extraordinary  prf)fitability  over  long 
|)eriod8;  in  the  case  of  the  Dortmunder  Union,  its  continuous  unprof¬ 
itability ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Photmix,  its  consistent  policy  of  decen¬ 
tralization;  while  the  cast*  of  the  Konigs-  und  I.Aurahutte,  so  he 
thought,  was  distinguished  by  capitalistic  motivation  being  kept 
under  a  certain  check.  As  to  the  mines  wliich  he  treated,  he  found  the 
distinguishing  element  in  some  of  them  to  be  an  aggressive  and  ex¬ 
pansive  spirit,  leading  to  horizontal  and  vertical  integration,  w’hile  in 
others  he  saw  a  policy  of  strict  specialization.  In  the  former  group,  he 
pointed  especially  to  the  Gelsenkirchener  Ben?werks  A.  G.  which 
seemingly  aim(*d  at  controlling  the  w'hole  Ruhr-coal  industry  (with 
Herr  Kirdorf  as  the  man  back  of  it  all).  Finally,  he  studied  in  Konigs- 
bom  an  enterprise  characterized  by  the  combination  of  coal  and  salt 
mining.  This  effort  by  Stillich  honors  the  scholar.  That  he  found 
that  recognition  which  he  deserved,  can  be  doubted.  He  never  attained 
academic  status,  but  worked  in  the  field  of  adult  education;  for  the 
second  volume  he  had  to  find  a  new  publisher;  and,  although  further 
volumes  were  in  preparation,  they  were  never  published.  Apjmrently 
it  is  the  old  story:  pioneering  does  not  pay. 

In  the  same  year  (1906)  in  which  Stillich ’s  second  volume  came 
from  the  press,  Ehrenberg  published  the  Unternehmungen  der  Briider 
Siemens,  cited  above,  the  outstanding  pre-World  War  I  ix*rformance 
both  in  the  w  hole  field  of  business  history  and  in  the  group  of  scholarly 
pro<hictions  with  which  we  are  now’  concerned.  What  had  been  denied 


to  StilUch,  F^hrenborj?  succeedod  in  attaining:  access  to  business 
papers.  As  fre<*  or  indep(*ndent  writers  of  firm  histories,  motivated 
exclusively  by  scientific  interest,  these  men  did  not  have  many  suc- 
cessf)r8,  however;  and  only  in  recent  years  do  we  find  a  recrudescence 
of  comparable  writing.  Typically  the  more  recent  volumes  deal 
usually  \ivith  enterprise's  in  the  historic  past  and  wth  firms  located  in 
Hamburg,  one  of  Germany’s  centers  of  overseas  trade,  with  chances  to 
clM'rish  a  long  and  proud  tradition  of  busines.s  accomi)li8hment.  As  to 
the  former,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  study  of  *Franz  von  Pollack- 
Parnau,  Eine  Oesterreichisch-Osthidiscke  Handelskompagnie,  1775-1785 
(Stuttgart,  1927)  and  *M.  A.  H.  Fitzler,  IHe  HandelsgeseUschaft  Felix 
von  OUlenlmrg  d*  Co,  1753-1760  (Stuttgart,  1931),  published  as  Nos. 
XII  and  XXIII,  resjx'ctively,  of  tlu*  Beihcfte  zur  Vierteljahrsschrift 
fur  Sozinl-und  Wirtsrhaftxgexchichte.  As  to  the  latter,  there  appeared 
as  (‘al  ly  as  1922  Richard  Hertz’s  Dan  Hamburger  Seeharuielnhaus  J .  C. 
(jodejfrtnf  A'  Sohn,  1766-1879  in  the  Veroffentlichungen  des  Vereim  fiir 
Hamhurginche  Cenrhichte,  \'ol.  I\',  and  shortly  before'  the  outbn'ak  of 
World  War  II  two  more'  items  on  this  extinct,  once  famous  finn, 
nanu'ly,  *Kurt  Schmack, ./.  C.  Godeffroy  A'  Sohn,  Kaufleute  zu  Ham¬ 
burg,  Leintnng  utul  Schickml  eitu’s  W elthamiehhaunen  (Hamburg,  1938) 
and  *Krika  Suchan  (n6(‘  Galow),  Die  deutnche  Wirtschaftstaligkeit  in 
der  Sutinee  vor  der  ersten  Besitzergreifung  188^,  a  Berlin  doctoral  thesis 
of  lt)4().  Oth('r  items  of  this  class  are  the  following:  *Percy  Ernst 
Schramm  (presc'iitly  one  of  Germany’s  U'ading  economic  historians 
and  i)rof(‘SSor  at  the  University  of  Gottingen),  Dan  Hambiirgische 
Haridelnhaun  Wm.  (XSwald  d*  Co  (Hamburg,  1939)  in  the  Fornchungen 
zur  H amburginchen  Wirtnrhaftn-und  deutnehen  Avnnenhandelsgeschichle, 
(‘dit('d  by  Dr.  Ernst  Hiek(‘,  Vol.  I ;  and  finally  the  lK)ok  by  Hieke  him¬ 
self,  *(f.  L.  Gainer,  Hamburg-Wentafrika.  100  Jahre  Handel  mil  Nigeria 
(Hamburg,  1949),  as  \01.  II  of  the  Veroffentlichungen  der  Fornchungn- 
ntelle  fiir  Hamburginrhe  Wirtnchaftngenchichte  (obviously  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  former  s('ries  muU'r  a  lu'w  name).  Books  on  industrial 
ent('rpri.ses  motivatc'd  exclusively  by  a  scholarly  interest  are  *Georg 
Siemens’  Genchichte  des  Hausen  Siemens,  3  vols.  (Munchen,  1947,  1948, 
and  1951);  *Eiich  St('ng('r’s  Die  Steingutfabrik  Damm  bei  Anchaffen- 
burg,  1827-1884  (A.schaffc'nburg,  1949);  and  Friedrich  Schomerus, 
Genchichte  den  Jenaer  Zeisswerken  1846-1946  (Stuttgart,  1952). 

As  a  niatt('r  of  coum',  g('neraliz(‘d  criticif-ir)  must  Ik*  taken  with  an 
appreciation  that  there  an' exceptions  but,  without  doing  injustice  to 
their  authors,  one  can  probably  find  fault  with  most  German  firm 


histories  for  the  following  shortcomings,  all  related  to  focusing  ex¬ 
cessively  on  wliat  may  catch  the  public’s  interest.  The  n*ader  is  in¬ 
formed  about  the  material  substratum  of  the  enterprise  in  question 
rather  than  the  working  of  the  organization.  There  is  u.«ually  too 
much  stress  laid  on  products,  plants,  buildings,  {x>werful  machines 
and  equipment,  and  on  activities  in  the  interest  of  the  working  force. 

In  some  cases  technological  achievements  are  over8tit‘ssed.  Data 
which  are  indicative  of  growth  and  success  are  emphasized,  but  one 
learns  very  little  about  the  process  of  policy  determination  and  about 
the  internal  structure  and  operations  of  the  enterpris<‘  concerned. 

Details  as  important  as  changes  in  the  sales  organization,  methods  of 
purchasing,  dividend  and  promotional  policies,  changes  in  accounting 
procedure,  and  the  like  are  neglected.  Statistics  art*  often  badly  lack¬ 
ing,  especially  those  w’hich  would  mea.sure  efficiency  and,  by  enabling 
him  to  establish  ratios,  j)ermit  the  scholar  to  analyze  events  of  the 
past.  If  they  are  given  at  all,  figures  are  usually  of  tht*  kind  which  one 
finds  in  reports  and  balance  sht*ets.  On  the  other  hand,  the  .sijectacu- 
lar  and  .sensational  element  which  mars  some  American  firm  histories,  | 

spon.sor(*tl  by  the  firms  concenitnl,  is  equally  abst*nt,  and  .so  is  that 
thick  gravy  spiced  with  “honc*sty,”  “parsimony,”  “service,”  “pa¬ 
triotism,”  and  “Alg(*rian”  c*oncepts,  if  you  please,  which  all  too  often 
smothers  that  little  meat  which  American  firm  publications  contain. 

By  comparison  I  should  consider  the  average  German  firm  publica¬ 
tion  more  iLseful  than  the  average  American.  This  statement  indicates 
that  adverti.sing  and  the  public-relations  asp<*ct,  whih*  at  the  n)ot  of 
these  histories,  are  not  empha.sized  too  much.  So  far  the  German  au¬ 
thors  of  even  good  firm  histories  have  had  to  consider  an  (*ducated 
though  not  scholarly  audience — a  fact  which  is  brought  out,  for 
example,  in  the  preface  of  .such  a  good  lK)ok  as  ’''Gc‘on?  Siemens’,  just 
cited,  Geschichte  des  Hauses  Siemens.  But  mon*  often  than  not  this 
necessity  low'ers  the  scholarly  level  of  the  performance,  even  w’here  tlie 
author  in  question  is  obviously  able  to  do  a  wholly  satisfactory  job. 

But  even  more  detrimental  to  German  bu.sin(*.s.s-history  w^riting  has 
bet‘n  the  apparent  lack  of  specially  trained,  high-cla.ss  personnel, 
standing  ready  to  deal  with  jobs  as  they  come  along,  i.e.,  the  lack  of 
such  men  as  Dabritz,  at  least  as  he  was  at  one  i^eriod  in  his  life.  Such 
personnel,  after  having  received  a  g<x>d  historical  training,  can  l)e 
developt'd  only  at  Handelshochschulen  (graduate  schools  of  business 
administration)  and  must  be  kept  on  their  staffs  permaiwntly;  other¬ 
wise  it  is  bound  to  be  lost  when  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  few 
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months  to  make*  a  living  in  the  field.  Men  of  this  caliber  would  cer¬ 
tainly  lx‘  of  grt'at  value  to  their  academic  institutions.  For  lack  of 
sjich  scholars  too  many  firm  histories  are  still  written  by  inept  persons, 
i.e.,  ix'rsons  not  sptWally  traiiu^l  in  business  history,  such  as  partners 
and  employees,  former  partners  and  employees,  family  members,  and 
journalists  with  a  quick  pen.  Thus  far,  general  historians  of  ability  or 
rank  rarely  have  writteti  firm  histori(*s,  the  (‘xceptions  including 
*Fri(Hlrich  licnz  (co-author),  Die  Geschichte  des  Bankhauses  Gehruder 
Schickler  (B<‘rlin,  1912)  and  Karl  Alexander  von  Muller,  “Chronik  der 
G.  Haindlschen  Papierfabriken”  in  *Hutidert  Jahre  G.  Haindlscfie 
Papierfabriken.  Eine  Gedenkschrift  (p.  p.,  Miinchen,  1949).  Occasion¬ 
ally  w(*  find  economic  historians  in  the  field,  such  as  Percy  Ernst 
Schramm,  already  mentioiu'd,  and  Bnino  Kuskes  who  wrote  *100 
Jahre  SUdlwerck-Gexchiehte  1839-1939  (Leipzig,  1939),  i.e.,  tin*  history 
of  a  chocolat(‘  factory;  or  professors  of  economics,  .such  as  *  Walter 
Hoffman,  writing  Mamfeld,  Gedenkschrift  zum  725jahrigen  Bestehen 
des  Afansfeld  Konzerns  (B<‘rlin,  1925),  the  latter  Ix'inga  very  old  and 
actually  famous  mining  enterpris(‘,  and  *Heinrich  ViX'lcki  i ,  the 
author  of  7o  Jahre  Katie  .  .  .  (VV’iesba<len-Biebrich,  1938). 

It  was  the  shortcomings  of  publisluKl  firm  histori(‘s  which  in  the 
193()’s  led  to  an  attempt  by  concert(‘d  effort  to  place  that  branch  of 
historiography  on  a  mon*  satisfactory  and  strictly  .scientific  ba.si.s. 
B<‘hind  that  att<‘mpt  was  Carl  Brinkmann,  now  profe.ssorof  economics 
at  the  Univ(‘rsity  of  Tubingen.  In  1940  tlu*  committee  on  (‘conomic 
history  of  the  Akademie  fiir  Deutsches  Recht  (which  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Deutsche  Akademie,  a  project  of  which  will  lx*  noted 
later)  decid(*d  to  st‘t  up  organiz<*d  research  on  German  enterjirise. 
Unhappily,  the  project  n(*ver  got  Ix'yoiul  the  stage  of  discus.sing  the 
pres«‘rv’ation  and  um*  of  archival  sources.^^ 

If  Brinkmann’s  proj(*ct  had  mature^l,  the  c<x)jx*rating  students 
might  have  prodiussl  firm  histories  along  the  gi'iieral  liiu's  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Gras’  “sch(K)l.”  for  Brinkmann  r(*ferr(*(l  in  his  outline  to  the  latter’s 
work.  Since*  it  did  not  mature,  then*  is  in  Germany  at  pres<*nt  no 
parallel  to  the*  American  practice*  of  having  univ’e*rsitie*s,  such  as 
Harvarel,  Yale,  eu-  Ne)rthwe‘stern,  unelertake*  the  writing  e)f  a  firm 
histe)ry,  e'hargiiig  a  e*e)mix*te*nt,  s|x*e*ialize*d  historian  with  the*  task, 
\vhie*h  the*  firm  in  eiue*stion  finane*e‘s.  But  the*re*  is  te)day  a  ke*e‘n  aware*- 
ne*ss  at  e*e*rtain  Ge*rman  unive*rsitie*s — unive‘rsitie*s  that  have  an  active 

'■'*  See  footnote  72. 
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interest  in  economic  history — of  the  importance  of  scholarly  firm 
histories  based  on  the  firms’  records  and  of  the  value  of  business 
records  and  firm  histories  for  the  writing  of  general  (‘conomic  history.®* 

For  the  latter  purpose,  faiUe  de  mieux,  the  German  economic  historian 
will  liave  to  make  intensive  use  of  such  firm  histories  as  have  been 
written  and  will  be  written  in  future  by  journalists,  businessmen  and 
their  employt*es  (or  relatives),  and  once  in  aw’hile  by  a  more  or  less 
specialized  historian,  unless  a  new  effort  toward  strictly  scientific  and 
even  s|)ecialized  firm  historiography  can  be  organizcnl.  After  the 
d(‘struction  which  the  recent  war  has  w^rought,  the  existing  older  firm 
histories  have  gained  gn*ater  imiK>rtance  than  they  ever  had.  Many 
of  them  made  use  of  primary  sources  which  no  longer  exist,  which  is 
especially  tnie  of  important  enterprises  located  in  the  former  prov¬ 
inces  of  East  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  Pomerania  and  in  gem'ral  for  the  I 

whole  Eastern  Zone  of  Gt'rmany  which  exi)erience<l  nationalization. 

S<ime  such  histories  have  pr(‘served  for  our  use  the  documentary 
evidence  which  they  contain. 

To  l)e  sure,  what  we  jmjssc'ss  in  the  way  of  firm  histories  ivlat<« 
typically  to  successful  enterprises  although  the  unsuccessful  ones  arc* 
c*qually  important  for  the  scholar,  a  statemc'iit  w'hich  doc*s  not  ncH*d 
elal)oration.  Under  German  law'  the  lecorcls  of  bankrupt  enterprise's 
are  kept  by  the  receivers  for  a  considerable  time,  and  I  think  that 
there  should  be  no  unsurmountable  difficulty  in  collecting  and  pre¬ 
serving  a  repivsentative  sample,  once*  that  pe'riexi  of  retention  has 
passed.  At  le*ast  it  is  w'orth  the  effort  to  inve*stigate  the  possibility  of 
presc*rving  such  records  for  historical  use,  which  to  my  knowienlge  has 
not  as  yet  been  made.®* 

Before  turning  to  other  matters,  I  should  like  to  give  an  over-all 
appraisal  of  German  writing  in  the  field  of  busine*ss  history;  and  for 
lack  of  the  judgment  of  other  scholars  I  ventun*  to  pre?sent'my  ow’n 
view.  I  do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that,  while  I  w'as  living  in  Ger¬ 
many,  I  worked  on  a  history  of  German  business  le*aders  and  in  that 
connection  I,  myself,  had  occa.sion  to  rt*ad  scores  of  these  publications. 

I  have  examined  others  since  then.  My  owrn  conclusion  is  that,  elis- 


Incidentally,  in  this  country  nobody’s  awareness  for  the  possibilities  of  put¬ 
ting  6rm  histories  to  such  use  was  keener  than  that  of  Joseph  Schumpeter;  see 
Business  Cycles  (New*  York,  1939),  I,  222. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  a  problem  as  to  how  much  of  such  material  survived 
World  War  II. 
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n^Kardiiig  the  quality  of  the  individual  pieee,  the  whole  literature 
taken  together  is  of  high  value.  But  it  is  so  only  if  the  student  using 
it  approaches  it  well  trained,  carrying  in  his  mind  distinct  and  con- 
cis(‘ly  formulated  questions.  In  that  case,  even  the  poorest  of  the 
it<*ms  will  not  disappoint  him  completely,  because  it  will  answer  at 
least  some*  of  his  questions.  Eacii  item  \»ill  teH  him  the  year  in  which 
the  enterprise  w'as  founded,  will  give  him  a  rough  idea  of  how  it  grew, 
and  will  state  the  names  of  the  founders  and  of  the  men  w  ho  developed 
it.  If  there  was  something  to  boast  of  he  will  certainly  find  it  men¬ 
tioned;  and  it  will  Ik*  his  responsibility  to  evaluate  the  boast.  Of 
cours<‘,  th(*  picture  will  nevc*r  be  complete,  since  all  (or  most)  damag¬ 
ing  facts  w  ill  have  Ixkmi  suppresst'd.  Moreover,  it  will  also  tend  to  be 
on(‘-sided  in  that,  jis  H(‘nrietta  I^rson  correctly  |K)inted  out  in  a  pri¬ 
vate*  conversation,  it  will  present  the  institutional  rather  than  the 
o|K*rational  asjx'ct.  In  most  publications  the*  student  will  in  reality 
find  much  factiial  information  lK*yond  that  minimum,  and  the  great 
numlK‘r  of  it(‘ms  that  have  emanated  from  rival  enterpri.ses  will  often 
make  |K)s.sible  critical  api)raisal  by  means  of  comparison.  Innumer¬ 
able  bits  of  information  are*  useially  provided  which  gain  life  by  being 
corn*lat<*d  with  e*ach  e)the*r;  and  innume*rable  bits  e)f  informatiem  from 
a  gre*at  numlK*r  e)f  cognate*  stuelie*s  give*  one*  an  invaluable  picture  of 
busine*ss  eleve*le)pnie*nt  in  the*  e*e)untry — anel  alse>  of  e*conomic  grejwih. 
Howe*ver,  if  a  i)e)inte*el  state*ment,  or  rather  an  e*xaggeration,  is  pe*r- 
mitte*el:  this  literature*  te)  Ik*  re*ally  fniitful  must  be*  use*d  by  the  hun- 
dre*ds  e>f  ite*ms. 

The^r^if  statement  in  turn  is  iKnind  to  lead  to  the*  que*stion :  Are 
the*re‘  really  hundreds  e)f  Ge*rinan  firm  histories?  What  in  fact  is  the 
numlK*r  e)f  items  available*?  This  que*stiem  e*an  e*asily  be*  answered. 
Corsten’s  biblie)graphy  lists  appre)ximate*ly  4,050  numbei-s  of  which 
approximately  2,925  are*  firm  histe)rie*s.^^  The  remainder  cemsists  of 
about  125  entre>pre*ne*urial  bieegraphies  and  abemt  1,000  historical 


To  give  the  exact  number  of  listed  items,  one  would  have  to  examine  carefully 
each  page,  since,  under  numerous  entries,  there  are  insertions  under  the  letters  a, 
b,  c,  and  d.  The  result  of  that  procedure  would  mean  very  Uttle,  since  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  not  complete.  I  myself  know  a  certain  number  of  items  which  were  in¬ 
advertently  omitted,  and  if  an  individual  researcher,  who  is  not  a  bibliographer, 
hits  on  such  omissions,  one  must  suspect  that  there  are  a  good  many  more.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  ensuing  distribution  of  the  listed  items  I  have  tried  to  catch  the 
insertions,  but  the  appendix  of  about  100  items  is  not  classified  and  the  class  not 
always  certain  from  the  title.  Thus  the  figures  will  contain  small  errors. 
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presentations  issued  by  cooperatives,  clmmbers  of  commen*e,  trade 
asso<‘iations,  cartels  and  the  like,  and  by  {^vemmental  and  com¬ 
munal  agencies  engag(‘d  in  business  activities.  As  is  generally  known, 
governments  and  cities  hav(‘  to  a  much  lai^'r  extent  carritKl  on  busi- 
n(*s8  acti\ities  in  Germany  than  they  have  in  America,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  question  actually  belongs  in  a  spteial  segment  of  business 
history. 

The  above-mentioned  (cir.  2,925)  firm  histories  pure  and  simph*  are 
distributetl  about  as  follows: 


Approximate 

percentage 


Finance  (commercial,  mortgage,  and  savings  banks,  stock  excliangea, 
public  accountants,  mercantile  agencies) 

Foodstuff  production  (flour  mills,  creameries,  margarine  producers, 
stock  yards  and  packing  houses,  breweries,  distilleries,  wineries, 
producers  of  sugar,  candy,  and  chocolate,  tobacco,  cigars  and 
cigarettes) 

Heavy  industries  (mining,  steel) 

Chemicals  (heavy  and  light,  paints,  oil,  rubber,  pencil,  soap,  ancil- 
laries  to  the  textile  industry,  pharmaceuticals,  drug  stores) 
Transportation  facilities 
Commercial  institutions 

Metal  fabricators  (including  iron  construction,  ship  building,  preci¬ 
ous  metals,  and  the  manufacture  of  boilers,  locomotives,  wagons, 
and  type) 

Textiles  (including  ready-made  clothing  and  hats) 

Machinery  producers 
Utilities 

Insurance  companies 

Instruments  and  scientific  apparatus  manufacture 
Paper  manufacture 
Electro-technical  production 

“Steine  und  Erden,”  (including  granite,  marble,  mica  and  other 
quarries;  cement,  china,  pottery,  glass  production) 

Building  industry 

Automobiles,  bicycles,  aircraft  production 
Wood-working  industries 
Leather,  shoes,  fur  production 

Miscellaneous  establishments  (restaurants,  recreation,  agricultural) 
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9.5 

8.5 

8.3 

7 

6.7 


5.6 

5.5 
4 

4 

4 

4 

2.5 

2.5 

2 

1.6 
1.6 
1.2 
1.2 
2.3 

100.0 


Corsten’s  list  is,  to  be  sun*,  neither  eoinph'te  nor  nj>-to-(lat<‘,  and  in 
studying  the  alx>ve  tabulation  one  should  rt^alia*  und  kwp  in  mind 
that  the  bibliography  excludes  the  histori(‘S  of  newspajx'rs,  printi'rs, 
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book-(l(*aIt“rs,  and  publishers.  They  were  reserved  for  special  treat¬ 
ment  which  was  to  my  knowksiKe  never  published.  Of  those  items 
then*  must  be  at  least  8(‘veral  hundred.  Moreover,  Corsten's  bibli- 
ORraphy  is  now  fifteen  years  old.  Although  wartime  conditions  cut 
back  sev(‘r<‘ly  the  publication  of  such  volumes,  acti\ity  has  more 
recently  n*commenced.  Mort*  than  a  score  of  newly  published  German 
firm  histori(‘s  have  come  to  my  attention.  Thus  the  conclusion  seems 
justificsl  that  at  the  pn'sent  moment  the  total  of  German  business- 
historical  imblications  lies  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000  items. 

Not  even  in  G(*rmany  was  this  kind  of  material  systematically 
collected  until  n*cently.  Eugen  Schmalenbach,  one  of  the  early  and 
great  German  figun's  in  the  science  of  business  administration,  was 
among  th<*  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  se<*  th(‘  im|M)rtance  of  the  material. 
He  was  instnimental  in  having  it  bi-ought  together,  as  far  as  |>os.sible, 
in  ('ok)gne,  so  that  the  (k)logne  University  Library,  which  has  sur¬ 
vived  th(*  war,  is  today  i)erhaps  the  strongest  depository  of  this  tyjK? 
of  publication  in  Germany.  In  the  1930’s  the  library  of  tin*  Reichs- 
bank  in  Berlin  which  th(*n  |K)s.s(*s.s(‘d  a  good  many  items  received 
Hjalinar  Schacht’s  private  collection  of  business-historical  publica- 
ti'^'iis  and  thcreaft<‘r  collected  tlK‘m  syst(‘matically.  Consequently,  by 
1940,  th<‘  ReirhslHinkdirektomtm  owned  what  was  th(*n  tlu‘  largest 
library  of  this  kind,  a  catalog  of  which  was  published  in  1936.  It  con- 
titined  al)Out  1,800  German  items  of  the  character  which  would  have 
made  them  eligible  for  insertion  in  Corsten's  bibliography,  but  it  also 
inchuk'd  publications  relating  to  n(?wspapers,  publishers,  printers,  and 
book-d(*ak*rs.  The  library  s<‘ems  to  have  be<‘n  dt*stroy(‘d  during  the 
war. 

In  .Vnu'iica  the  libiary  of  the  Business  ScIkk)!  of  (’olumbia  Univer¬ 
sity  acquired  in  the  1930’s  a  valuable  collection  of  German  business- 
historical  material,  but  to  my  knowledge  that  library  did  not  rc*main 
active  in  the  fiekl  thereafter.'^^  Baker  Library,  which  had  received 
numerous  it<‘ms  more  or  k‘ss  accidentally  over  the  y(*ars,  became 
strong  in  the  field  thmugh  the  acquisition  of  theWallich  Collection 
and  seems  to  1m*  the  only  American  library  to  take  a  systematic  in¬ 
terest  in  stssembling  iM‘rtinent  German  material.  I  have  gained  the 
impn'ssion  that  it  im>s.s<*s.s(‘s  almut  a  5  iK'r-<*ent  sample,  heavily 

The  John  Crerar  Library  in  Chicago  owns  a  good  deal  of  histories  of  German 
indu-stries,  but  ver>'  few  German  business-hi-storical  items.  The  library  has  kindly 
provided  Baker  Library  with  a  list  of  its  pertinenV  holdings. 
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weighted  on  the  side  of  the  more  recent  and  more  important  publica¬ 
tions.  Some  are  in  the  Widener  Library  of  Harvard  University. 

Ill 

It  seems  to  be  worth  while  to  pause  here  and  to  prf)vide  some*  data 
which  will  help  to  give  color  to  the  preceding  statements  relative  to 
the  German  development.  In  America  an  historical  sketch  of  a  firm 
was  published  as  early  as  1818,  viz.,  Letters  First  Published  in  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser  in  Answer  to  Certain  Inquiries  relative  to  the 
Middlesex  Canal,  by  John  L.  Sullivan,  Agent  of  the  Corjjoration  | 

(Boston,  1818).  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  sketch  to  make  available  to  I 

the  community  “.  .  .  something  more  of  [the  canal’s]  history  than  is  I 
commonly  known,”  and  to  “shew  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 
enterpri8<‘.”  The  author,  who  undoubtedly  meant  to  pmmote  the 
interest  of  the  corpe)ration  by  writing  this  little  history,  considennl  it 
“a  useful,  if  not  an  entertaining  inquiry.”  Yet  it  remained  a  mere 
sketch.  The  first  genuine'  American  firm  history  came  me)n*  than 
twenty  years  later,  namely,  the  History  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company  publishenl  by  order  of  the  Board  of  EHreH*tors  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1840).  The  last  paragraph  of  this  history,  eliacle>sing  its  pur- 
pase,  inelicates  that  it  was  intendenl  to  serve  in  the  raising  of  capital 
or  in  be)lstering  the  market  price  of  the  company’s  stex*k.  Not  many 
years  elai)8ed  before  another  firm  history  was  publlshexl,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  second  one  on  the  Middlesex  Canal,  namely,  Caleb  Eddy’s 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Middlesex  Caned  with  Remarks  for  the  Considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Proprietors  by  the  Agent  of  the  Corjwration  (Boston,  1846). 

^  Again  a  practical  purpose'  was  back  of  the  history.  The  Middlesex 
Canal  w'as  then  badly  hurt  by  a  new  railroad  and  the  author  tried  to 
induce  the  “Proprietors”  to  adopt  certain  policies  and  me'asures. 

Eddy’s  “historical  sketch,”  to  use  his  words,  was  in  turn  followed  by 
John  Pickell,  A  New  Chapter  in  the  Early  Life  of  Washington  in  Con¬ 
nection  loith  a  Narrative  History  of  the  Potomac  Company  (New’  York, 

1856).  The  pattern  is  beyond  doubt.  In  America  canals  were  the  first 
business  concerns  w’hich  were  the  subjects  of  historical  treatment,  and 
three  of  the  first  four  items  owed  their  wdstence  not  to  genuine  hi.s- 
torical  inten'st,  but  to  business  considerations. 

In  the  .same  decade  in  which  the  last-named  book  w'as  published, 
i.e.,  the  1850’s,  attention  w'as  draw’n  also  to  railroad  history.  In  that 
decade  Henry  Vamum  Poor  published  in  the  American  Railroad  .Jour- 
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nal  historical  sketches  of  various  railroad  t'ompank's;^®  and  in  1855 
there  apiK'ared  the  first  independent  railroad  history,  one  on  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  by  the  n'putable  Eleazar  liord  (New  York, 
1855),  P'rom  then  on  then*  was  a  slow,  but  steady,  trickle  of  railroad 
histories:  in  the  1860’h  on  the  Western  Railroad  (1863)  and  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Railroad  (1867),  in  the  1870’s  on  the  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railn>ads  (1870  and  1875,  respectively),^®  and  in  the  1880’8  on  the 
('r^lit  Mobilier  and  th<*  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  (1880  and  1883, 
resjiectively).  In  the  1890’s  the  trickle  was  liecoming  a  rivulet. 

By  that  time  banks  had  IxK'ome  active  in  the  field,  entering  it  in  the 
late  1870’s.  This  is  a  significant  fact,  since,  as  will  lx?  remembered, 
banks  were  in  Gennany  also  among  the  first  to  take  an  inten*st  in 
publishing  their  histories.  (In  vi(‘W  of  tlx*  early  nationalization  of  the 
German  railroads,  tlx'n*  could  lx*  no  German  counterparts  to  the 
American  railroad  histori(*s  just  discus.sed.)  The  first  American  bank 
histories  were  thos<*  on  the  Suffolk  Bank  (by  Davis  Rich  Whitney, 
1878),  the  Bank  of  North  America  (by  Ix‘wis  I^wrcuice,  Jr.,  1882),  the 
Bank  of  New  York  (by  Henry  W.  Domett,  1884),  and  the  Bank  of 
America  (anonymous,  1887).  Mon*  w(‘re  to  follow  in  the  n(‘xt  two 
decades.  In  tlu*  meantime,  in  the  1880’s,  manufacturing  enterprises 
and  insurance  (‘ompiinies  had  begun  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  early 
sponsors  and  is.suers  of  firm  histori(*s.  As  to  the  former,  the  yc'ars  1885 
and  1886  saw  the  publication, of  two  sketches  on  tlx*  Bnish  Electric 
Light  Cojiipany^*  aixl  of  monographs  on  the  Harlan  and  Hollings¬ 
worth  (’ompany  of  Wilmington,  Delaware*,  and  on  C.  H.  Evam.  A 
Century  of  Hreunng,  tlx*  latt(*r  by  G(‘org(*  W.  Travers  (N(*w  York, 
1886).  As  to  in.surance*,  there  apix*ar<*d  in  1883  a  History  of  the  Home 
Insurariee  Company,  by  C’harl(*s  J.  Martin,  and  in  1885  one  of  the 
Insuranee  Company  of  North  America  of  Philadelphia:  the  oldest  Fire 
and  Marine  Insurance  Company  in  America  ...  by  Thomas  H. 
Montgom(*ry  (Philad<*lphia,  1885).  It  is  .stmnge*  that  publishers  and 
print<*i-s  did  not  lx*conx*  i.s.su<*rs  of  their  histories  prior  to  1900  and 
ev(*n  tlx*n  only  r<*luctantly,  as  suggested  by  the  small  numlx*r  of  such 
publi(*ations;  distributive*  ente*rpri.se‘.s  we*re*  still  slower.  The*  oldest 


See,  for  example,  XXVII  (18.'>4),  625  ff.  (on  the  Erie  Railroad);  690  ff.  (on 
the  CieorRia  Railroad);  XXVJII  (18.55),  89  ff.  (on  the  Reading  Railroad). 

There  wa.s  published  in  1870  also  a  very  thin  historical  sketch,  History  of  the 
Granite  Hailu'ay  Company  .  .  .  (Be>ston,  1870). 

to  these  sketohe*s,  see  liarsnn.  Guide  to  Business  History,  nos.  822  and  823. 
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item  in  the  latter  awa  (one  of  1898),"*^  entitled  Caspar  Meier  and  his 
Successors  .  .  .  Oelrichs  d*  Co.,  actually  emanated  from  a  German  firm, 
in  fact  a  famous  one;  and  as  to  retailers,  the  earliest  that  I  have  come 
across  are  items  rc'lating,  mspectiv’ely,  to  Wanamaker  (1911)  and  a 
Chicago  department  ston*  (1915). 

If  one  u.s(‘s  the  three  available  bibliographical  t(K»ls,  the  Dun  & 
Bradstret't  catalog, ■**  the  Guide  to  Business  History,  by  Henri(‘tta  M. 
Larson  (Cambridg(‘,  1948),  and  tin*  Harvard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Busiruss  Biographies  ami  Company 
Histories  (Baker  Library  R(*ference  List  Xo.  4,  1948),  and  if  one  ex¬ 
cludes  duplications  and  adds  thos<‘  non-list ed  items  which  I  have 
come  to  know,  one  can  count  alx)ut  125  firm  histori(*s  as  publisluKl 
prior  to  1916.  That  year  apiK*ars  to  lx*  a  n*a.st)nabl(‘  date,  corn*spond- 
ing  historically  to  the  year  1914  in  FjiroiK*,  as  marking  th<*  Ix'ginnings 
of  the  hostilities  and  the  impact  of  World  War  I  on  th<*  two  continents, 
rc*sp<*ctively.  In  other  words,  the  125  American  firm  historM*s  in  1915 
must  lx*  compared  with  the  several  hundred  G(*rman  iti*ms  in  1913. 
Of  th<*  former,  alx)ut  50  dealt  with  banks,  some  25  with  canals,  rail¬ 
roads,  and  transportation  enterprist*s,  about  20  each  with  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  insurance  concerns,  while  the  remaining  10  or  so  cover  all  the 
other  business  activitu*s,  including  2  histories  of  publi.sh<*rs:  Mun.sey 
and  Harix»r.  Translatt*d  into  pt*rcentages,  thesr*  figures  mean  that  in 
1915  the  di\ision  of  the  total  was  as  follows; 

Approximate 

percentage 


Finance  40 

Ilailroads  and  other  transportation  20 

Manufacturing  and  other  producing  concerns  15 

Insurance  concerns  15 

Miscellaneous  10 

>  Iro 


Again  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  thr(*(*  bibliographies  alx)vt*-<*it(*d,  I  would 
lx*  inclined  to  estimate  that  then*  exist  at  pres(*nt  alx)ut  750  American 
firm  histories,  including  those*  of  little*  value,  e)mitte*d  intentionally 
fre>m  the  Baker  Library  list.  As.suming  that  the*  ix*rce*ntage*  elistribu- 


This  item  appears  erroneously  as  a  bank  in  the  Harvard  University  Graduate 
Sch(K)l  of  Business  Administration’s  bibliography,  to  be  quoted  forthwith. 

A  List  of  Business  Histories  and  Biographies  in  the  Busine^  Library,  Dun  A 
Bradstreet,  Inc.,  September  1,  1949. 
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tioii  of  all  company  histories  is  approximately  the  same  as  it  appears 
in  this  Baker  Library  list,  the  total  would  divide  itself  as  follows: 

Approximate 

percentage 


Manufacturing  25 

Finance  21 

Transportation  (including  railroads  and  canals)  21 

Insurance  12 

Tra<le  9 

Miscellaneous  (including  public  utilities)  12 


100 

It  must  l)e  clearly  understorxl,  of  course*,  that  these*  an*  only  rough 
e*stimate*s. 

IV 

'riie*  writing  e)f  Ge*nnan  e*ntrepre*ne*urial  biographies  eleveloiJed 
apart  anel  elitTcre'Utly  fre)m  that  of  firm  histories.  Two  kineis  e)f  .such 
bie»graphie‘s  can  Im*  distinguishe‘d.  The*  otu*  e*omprises  the)se*  bie)gra- 
phi(*s  which  were*  e>e*casie)ne*el  by  annive*rsaries  of  various  kinds  and 
e*manate‘el  fre»m  the*  e‘nte*rprise*s  e)r  the*  frie*nds  or  aelmirers  of  the*  busi- 
ne*ss  l<*ade*rs  whe)se*  live*s  we*re“  lH*ing  pre*se*nteel.  The*y  have*  ce*rtain 
.similaritie*s  with  the*  tmlitiemal  firm  histe)rie*s.  The  e)the*r  kiml,  in 
contrast,  e)W(*s  its  e*xiste*ne*e  te)  a  ge*ne*ral  or  scie*ntific  intert*st  in  the 
man  tre*ate*el  in  the  biograjdiy  in  que*stie)n. 

.lust  as  in  the*  e*ase;  of  firm  histories,  a  remarkable*  item  e){K*ns  the 
proce*s.siem,  an  item  which  eleM*s  not  fit  into  the*  alwve*  classification:  in 
1826  Frie*drich  vem  Ge*ntz  (1764-1832),  the*  gre*at  German  publicist 
and  for  ye*ars  the*  close*  e*eM)i)e*rator  e>f  Prince*  Me*tte*rnich,  for  a  very 
high  re*mune*ratie>n  wre)te*  an  article*  em  the*  Rothse*hilds  for  Bre)ckhau8’ 
e*n<*ye*le)i)e'elia  (/>a.s  Hrockhausische  Conversatiomlexicon)  which  pul>- 
lislusl  it  in  part."*^  Gentz  was  always  in  ne*e*el  e)f  me)ne*y.  His  e*s.say  is 
indie*ativ<*  e)f  a  wiele*.spread  public  interest  in  the*  si)e*ctacular  family. 
Its  me)st  imiM)rtant  me*mbe*r  was  tre*ated  alK)ut  a  ele*e*ade  later  in  A.  von 
1're*ske)w’s  l)eK>k,  Hiographisrhc  Notizen  iiher  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild 
((^ue*dtinburg,  18.37),  a  micre)film  of  which  is  ne)w  available  in  Bake*r 
Library. 

The  article  entitled  “Hiographische  Nachrichten  liber  das  Haus  Rothschild” 
is  accessible  in  Friedrich  von  Gentz,  *Schriften,  ein  Denkmal,  edited  by  Gustav 
Schlesier  (Mannheim,  1838-1840),  Part  V,  113  ff. 


In  the  following  decade  there  appt‘ared,  probably  at  the  reqiM*st  of 
friends  of  the  deceased,  a  slim  booklet  eulogizing  the  very  wc*althy 
Hamburg  banker,  Salomon  Heine,  the  poet’s  unbeloved  uncle  who 
had  died  in  December,  1844.  Entitled  *Salomon  Heine,  BldUer  tier 
Wiirdigung  und  Erinnerung  fur  seine  Freunde  und  Verehrer  .  .  .  and 
written  by  Joseph  Mendelssohn,  it  was  published  in  at  least  three 
editions.^*  The  booklet  includes  a  bare  outline  of  Heine’s  business 
career  and  an  excerpt  from  his  will  which  may  interest  the  future 
student  of  the  German,  and  espt'cially  the  German-.FeHish,  business¬ 
man’s  mind.  In  order  to  see  these  data  in  the  right  perspt'ctive  the 
reader  must  know  that  France  had  pnKlucefi  prior  to  1870  at  lea.st 
twenty-six  entrepreneurial  biographies,  as  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  earliest  biography  of  a  German  busiiu'ssman  published  by  his 
firm  at  the  occa.sion  of  an  anniversary  is  *Friedrich  Tietz,  Ernst  Lit- 
fass^  indnstrielle  und  private  Wirksamkeit.  Zur  Feier  des  25j&hrigen 
Principals-  und  Burgerjuhilaums  nach  authentischen  Tatsachen  dnrge- 
stelU  (B<*rlin,  187 1)."*®  Ernst  litfa-ss  was  a  B(*rlin  printer  and  one  of 
the  earliest  German  businessmen  to  have  a  fet'ling  for  advertising, 
then  in  its  swaddling  clothes;  and  it  is  then>fore  not  surprising  that 
the  first  German  entrepreneurial  biography  emanating  fnmi  any  firm 
was  one  iiertaining  to  him.  He  knew  that  it  had  a  high  advertising 
value. 

Prior  to  1900  this  type  of  businessman’s  biography  was  exceedingly 
rare,*^  but  in  the  twentieth  century  it  IxH’ame  rather  common.  A  few 
typical  titles  may  be  cited  to  give  a  Ix'tb'r  idea  of  this  kind  of 
material 

Wilhelm  Bernhardt,  Wilhelm  August  Julius  Albert,  Die  Erfindung  Her  Eisen- 
drahtseile  (Berlin,  1034),  published  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  invention; 

WUhelm  Pollmann,  ed.,  Kommereienral  Senat/rr  Dr.  ing.  E.  h.  Fritz  Heindorff 
zu  seinem  75.  Geburtstag  (Hannover,  1935); 

1866-1906,  Lebenslauf  des  Herm  Stanislaur  Biematzki  .  .  .  Zum  BOj&hrigen 
GeschaftsjubiUium  am  1.  1.  1906  (Hamburg,  1905); 


The  second,  “vervollstandigte”  edition  exists  in  Widener  Library’. 

Corsten,  op.  cit.,  no.  2885. 

In  fact  only  one  other  item  (to  be  found  as  no.  2882  in  Corsten’s  bibliog¬ 
raphy)  antedates  the  twentieth  century,  namely,  Verein  der  Industriellen  des 
Regietungsbezirks  Coin,  Eugen  Langtn,  Geddchtnisrede  von  .  .  .  Hegener  (Berlin, 
1896). 

Cnrsten,  op.  eU.,  nos.  2812,  2818,  2819,  2864,  2887. 
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‘F.  A.  Freundt,  Emil  Kirdorf  zum  ^OjUhrigen  GedenkUtge  seine*  Eintrilts  in 
den  Ruhrbergbau  (E^ssen,  1922);  and 

Zum  GedOehtnis  an  From  von  Mendelssohn,  Berlin.  Reden  bei  der  Trauerfeier 
in  seinem  House  in  Berlin-Gruneunld  .  .  .  1936  (Berlin,  1935). 

Th<‘8e  .sami)lo.s  arc*  taken  to  show  the  occasions  which  have  given  rise 
to  entreprenc*urial  biographies  of  the  first  type:  the  anniversary  of  an 
innovation,  of  an  enterprise*,  or  of  the  entry  of  an  important  man  into 
an  iiulnstry;  or  the  occurrence  of  the  birthday  or  the  death  of  an  out¬ 
standing  busin(*ss  leader.  Xt*edless  to  say,  in  this  way  we  do  not 
iu*<*(*.ssarily  get  the  biographies  of  the  most  important  or  of  the  most 
intewsting  men,  but  rather  of  tho.se  who  themselves  or  whose  pre.sent 
or  form(*r  bu.siness  associat4*s  understand  the  value  of  public  relations 
and  adverti.sing  or  who  arc*  widely  known,  popular,  or  v’ainglorious. 

The  sc'cond  tyjM*  of  (*ntr(*pr(*neurial  biography,  written  bc'cau.sc*  of 
gc‘nc‘ral  or  scientific  int<‘r(*st  in  the  subjc*ct,  is  in  fact  also  a  chilci  of  the 
twc*ntic*th  century.  Only  a  v(*ry  few  appeared  in  the  nineteenth.  The 
earli(*sl  items — those*  written  prior  to  1870 — have  bc*en  cited.  In 
addition  (>)rst('n  lists  for  the*  de'cades  betwc*en  1870  and  1900  five 
e*ntre*i)re*neMirial  biographies,  while*  I  know  of  se*ven,  but  the  character 
of  the*  e*arlie*st  one*  is  doubtful.  It  is  Ernst  Korfi,  Dr.  Bethel  Henry 
Slrousherg.  Biografinehe  Karakterintik  (Be*rlin,  1870)  [not  listed  by 
Corste*!!]."***  The*re*  followe'd  Emil  Finck,  Barbara  Uttrnann,  die  Be- 
griinderin  der  Spitzenindustrie  im  Erzgebirge  (Annal)erg,  1886);  four 
items  re*fe*rring  to  Alfre*d  Kruj)p  (Coi-sten  omitting  *Fritz  Blencke, 
Alfred  Krupp  [I..e*ipzig,  1898]);  and  *L.  Bergc'r,  Der  alte  Harkort  (Ix*ip- 
zig,  1891),  the*  fifth  e*elition  of  whic  h  apiK*are*d  as  late  as  the  1920’s.**’ 
I'urning  now  to  the*  biograi>hie*s  of  the*  e*arly  twentieth  century,  we 
di.se*ove*r  Jis  the*ir  chai-ae*te*ristic  fe*aturc  the*  fact  that  for  dc*cades 
ae*hie*ve*ments  e)the*r  than  those*  in  bu.sinc*ss  attracted  the  attention  of 
biographe*rs  and  elete*rmine*d  both  the  sele*ctie)n  of  subjects  an‘d  the* 
e*niphasis  within  the*  biography.  U.sually  the  man  in  question  had 
cithe*r  had  an  outstanding  public  e*are*e*r,  .such  as  *David  Hansemann 
(writte*n  by  Ale*xanele*r  Bergengriin,  Berlin,  1901),  *Gu.stav  von  Mevis- 
.se*n  (writte*n  by  Josc'ph  Hanse*n,  Berlin,  1906),  *I..udolf  Camphausen 
(written  by  Anna  ('aspary,  Stuttgart,  1902),  or  the*  *Fre*iherr  v’on 


This  item  is  not  available.  I  u.sed  it  more  than  twenty  years  ago  and  can  no 
longer  rememlier  if  it  wa.s  an  independent  or  a  paid  job. 

Corsten,  op.  cit.,  nos.  2843,  2869,  2870,  2872,  2882,  2919.  Harkort  was  one 
of  the  earliest  German  indastrialists. 
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Stumm  (written  by  Fritz  Hellwig,  Heidelberg-Saarbriicken,  1936); 
or  he  had  bt'en  for  years  before  the  piiblir  eye* — which  explains  the 
several  Krupp  or  Stinnes  biographies  or  those  of  Albert  Ballin  (most 
important  the  one  having  been  written  by  *Bernhard  Huld(*rmann, 
Oldenburg,  1922,  and  later  editions)  who  had  built  the  Hamburg- 
America-IJne  and  was  generally  known  as  a  friend  of  KmiK‘n)r  Wil¬ 
helm  II.  But  that  characterization  does  not  hold  true  in  all  cast's.  For 
example,  T.  Kellen’s  Friedrich  GriUo,  Lcfccn.sWW  eincs  Grosftiruius- 
triellen  aus  der  Grunderzeit  (Ksst'n,  1913)  or  *Paul  Amst's  August 
Thyssen  und  sein  Werk  (Leipzig,  1925)  ait*  true  businessmen’s  bi¬ 
ographies;  and  the  trend  was  undoubtedly  in  this  direction. 

In  contrast  to  firm  histories,  entrepreneurial  biographies  could  be 
undertaken  much  more  easily  by  outstanding  memliers  of  the  guild 
of  historians  or  other  memlx*rs  of  university  faculties  who  wt'it*  in- 
teit'sted  in  related  .subjects.  Such  men  wen*,  of  courst*,  by  their  tradi¬ 
tional  training  lx*tter  (*quippt*d  to  engage  in  .such  ta.sks  than  in  writing 
the  history  of  firms,  the  latter  involving  knOvvh'dgi*  of  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  lKK)kke(*ping,  of  offici*  prcMwhm*,  and  the  like.  (To  lx* 
sun*,  with  such  knowltKlge  they  could  also  have  pnxlueed  lK*tt(*r  (*ntre- 
preneurial  biographies.)  Among  men  of  wide  reputation  writing  such 
books  were  Mevis.s(*n’s  biographer,  tin*  l•ee(*ntly  dee(*a.s<*d  C’ologne 
historian  Hansen;  or  Karl  Helfferich,  the  (*conomist,  banker,  and 
statesman,  at  one  time  connected  with  the  University  of  Bi'riin,  who 
wrote  masterfully  the  life  of  Werner  von  Siemens’  cousin,  *Georg 
von  Siemens  [thi*  banker],  ein  Lehensbild  aus  Deutschlands  grosser  Zeit, 
3  vols.  (Bt'rlin,  1921-1923);  or  Professor  Konrad  H(*uss,  now  the 
German  BundesprasiderU,  who  pnxluce<l  *R(>bert  Bosch,  Leben  tind 
Leistung  (Stuttgart,  1946),  the  biography  of  a  gn*at  indu.strialist. 

Since  most  of  the  business  leaders  whost*  biogra])hi(*s  wen*  written 
were  men  previou.sly  known  to  a  fairly  wide  public,  a  comparatively 
large  p(*reentage  of  them  have  found  more  than  one  biograi)h(*r.  That 
holds  true  of  Abbe,  Ballin,  Bosch,  Daimler,  Duislx*rg,  Grillo,  Harkort, 
Alfred  Krupp,  Emil  Rathenau.  Werner  v'on  Si<*mens,  S<x*nnecken, 
Stinnes,  and  Thyssen.  Also,  there  se<*ms  to  have  lx*i*n  a  tendency  to 
deal  with  sevc*ral  .succeeding  leaders  of  the  .saim*  enter[)ri.se  or  with 
several  members  of  the  same  family,  once  the  <*nterpris<*  or  family  had 
caught  the  public’s  eye.  Thus  w’(*  have,  lx*sid(*s  histories  of  th(*ir  con¬ 
cern,  biographies  of  Friedrich  Krupp,  Alfred  Knipp,  Fri(*drich  Alfred 
Krupp  and  a  history  of  the  family  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach,  a  memljer 
of  which  married  the  heiress  Bertha  Knipp;  of  Emil  and  Walter 
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Hathonaii  and  Felix  I3eutsch,  leaders  in  the  A.  E.  G,  (Allgemeine 
Eleetricitats  Gesellsehaft);  of  Werner  von  Siemens,  Sir  William 
Siemens,  and  Wilhelm  von  Siemens.  The  leadership  in  the  merger  to 
fonn  the  Deutsche  Bank  und  Diskontogesellschaft  in  Berlin — which 
produee<l  the  largest  German  bank  of  that  era — can  be  studied  in  six 
entrepreneurial  biographies:  those  of  *Hansemann  and  *Georg  von 
Siemens  (alr(*ady  cited),  who  belonged  to  the  generation  of  the  found¬ 
ers;  thos(‘  of  *Max  Steinthal  and  *Arthur  von  Gwinner  (both  by  Max 
Fuchs,  p.  p.,  Berlin,  1930  and  1931,  respectively)  representing  the 
next  gem'ration  of  leadership;  and  those  of  *Osear  Schlitter  (1938)  and 
*Franz  Urbig  (1939),  lx)th  written  by  Maximilian  Miiller-Jabusch, 
dealing  v^ith  a  third  generation  to  which  fell  the  task  of  reoi^aniza- 
tion.  That  is  to  say,  th<*n‘  is  material  availabl<‘  to  study  changing 
l(‘ad<‘rship  in  certain  outstanding  ent(‘rpri8(‘s,  just  as  data  previously 
cited  indicate'  the'  pejssibility  of  investigating  comparative  leadership 
in  similar  (‘nterpris(‘s  in  the  same  period.  h^j)ecially  useful  would 
|H*rhaps  be*  a  e'ennparative*  stuely  e>f  leadership  in  the  three  great  Ger¬ 
man  e'lectrical  concerns,  the*  A.  E.  G.,  Siemens,  and  Bergmann;  a 
difTe*re*nt  kinel  of  le'aelership,  as  far  as  I  e*an  se*t*,  has  d(*termine*el  the 
difTe*re*nt  character  of  the*  three*  cemijx'ting  enterprises. 

I^te*ly  a  tre*nel  can  Ik*  ob.se*rve*d  in  Germany  to  take  an  iticre‘asing 
inte*re*st  in  busine*ssmen  of  the  e*arly  e*apitalistic  era.  Of  e*ourse*,  the 
inte*ie*st  in  the  Fugge*rs  and  Welse'rs  is  old.  Jacob  Strieder  publish(*d 
vahiable  studies  on  the  forme*!-  (1905,  1926,  1931)  who  have  also  bee*n 
treatenl  by  Janse'n  (1910),  Ehre*nbe*rg  (1922),  and  Weitnauer  (1931). 
But  enitstanding  is  the*  latest  biography,  *  Jacob  Fugger.  Kaiser,  Kirche 
vnJ  Kapital  in  der  aherdetdschen  Renaissance,  by  Professor  Gotz  Frei- 
he*rr  ve)n  Polnitz,  head  of  the  Fugger  Archiv  in  Augsburg  (Tubinge*n, 
1949  and  1952),  which  puts  the  business  activitie*s  of  the  great  mer¬ 
chant  into  tlu'ir  pre)|)er  historical  se*tting.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
bie>grai)hy  of  Ante)n  Fugger  (which  is  now  in  preparation).  Other 
items  e)f  this  type  are  *Fninz  Josef  Schoningh,  Die  Rehlinger  von 
Augsburg,  ein  Reitrag  zur  deutschen  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  des  16.  und 
17 .  J ahrhunderts  (Paele*rlK)rn,  1927)  and  Gustav  Aubin,  “Bartolomfius 
Matis,  (‘in  Nurnlx.*rg(*r  Gre)sskaufmann  vor  dem  Dreissigjahrigen 
Kri(*ge,”  in  *Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  Sozial-und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
XXXllI  (1940),  145  ff.  We  are*  led  back  into  the  eighteenth  century 
by  I'Jire*ntH*rg’s  l)e)ok,  *Das  Ilaus  Parish  (Jena,  1905);  by  *He*inrich 
Si(‘V(*king,  (leorg  Heinrich  Sieveking,  Lebensbild  eines  Hamburgischen 
Knnfmanns  aus  der  Zeit  der  framosischen  Revolution  (Berlin,  1913); 
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and  by  *Christian  Wilhelm  Berghoieffer,  Meyer  Amschel  Rothschild, 
der  Grander  des  RothschUdschen  Bankhauses,  Frankfurter  Lebensbilder, 
No.  4  (Frankfur^/Main,  1922),  a  very  satisfactory  performance. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  the  total  numlx'r  of  biogra¬ 
phies  (including  biographical  sketches)  and  autobiographies  of  Gt^r- 
man  businessmen  amounted  at  the  end  of  1951  to  about  200  (about  30 
per  cent  of  which  are  in  the  Harvard  libraries — older  items  and  tho8<» 
which  were  privately  printed  being  unavailable  there).  This  figure 
should  be  compared  with  the  450  such  biographies  existing  for  the 
United  States,  as  can  be  estimated  from  the  Baker  Library  list  cited 
above.  That  is  to  say,  while  Germany  has  .seven  times  as  many  firm 
histories  as  this  country,  the  latter  has  produced  more  than  twice  as 
many  entrepreneurial  biographies.  Moreover,  one  should  compare 
the  dates  of  1826,  1837,  and  1845,  i.e.,  the  years  in  which,  presum¬ 
ably,  the  earliest  biographical  sketches  of  bu.sinessmt'n  appeared  in 
Germany,  with  the  date  of  publication  of  Steplusi  Sim|xson’s 
Biography  of  Stephen  Girard.  It  was  a  full-fletlgtKl  biography  and 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1832.  These  facts  clearly  reflt*ct  the 
different  social  standing  of  businessmen  in  the  two  countries. 

It  comes  rather  as  a  surprise  that  a  good  deal  of  German  autobi¬ 
ographical  material  exists  in  our  field.®*  The  oldest  item  is  *Gltickel 
von  Hameln’s  Denkwurdigkeiten  (German  translation  from  the  Yid¬ 
dish,  Berlin,  1923).  Gliickel  von  Hameln  was  the  wife  of  a  Jewish 
businessman  and  a  bu8ines.swoman  herself ;  and  her  recollections  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  but  covering  the  secci'd  half  of 
the  seventeenth,  are  a  most  interesting  source  for  German  Jewish 
business  in  that  period.  They  tell  us,  among  other  things,  about  the 
amount  of  business  capital  used  by  Jewsh  trad(*rs,  about  the  income 
and  dowries  which  they  considered  propter,  and  about  what  a  Jew  of 
the  period  had  to  own  to  be  considered  rich  by  his  co-religionists. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  and  r(*ally  pertaining  to  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  is  *Johannes  Gotzkowsky’s  equally  important  Ge- 
schichte  eines  pcUriotischen  Kaufmanns  (2d  ed.,  n.  p.,  1769).  Gotzkow- 
sky  was  a  Berlin  merchant  who  also  tried  his  hand  in  manufacture. 


Incidentally,  there  are  not  only  autobiographies  of  German  business  leaders, 
but  also  28  autobiographies  of  Gemuin  workers.  See  *Cecilia  A.  Truns,  Die  Auto- 
biographieen  von  deuisehen  IndustriearbeiUm,  Freiburg,  Ph.D.  Thesis,  1934.  It 
might  be  an  attractive  little  research  job  to  find  out  what  these  workers  thought 
about  entrepreneurship  and  individual  businessmen. 
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el().s<*ly  c()0|x*ratod  with  Frttlerick  II  of  Prussia,  and  conducted  what 
were  for  the  times  very  lar);e  financial  transactions.  His  failure  gave 
rise  to  the  publication  which  is  of  an  apologetic  character.®^  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Gotzkow'sky,  John  Parish,  the  great  Hamburg  merchant  of 
Scottish  dc*scent  and  on<*  of  the  very  successful  business  leaders  of  the 
eight<*enth  century,  left  his  recollections.  They  W’cre  used  and  partly 
l)rint(*d  by  ’"Richard  Ehrenlx^rg  in  his  previously  mentioned  book, 
Dan  Hans  Parish  (Vol.  II  of  Grasse  Vermogen,  ihre  Entstehung  und 
ihre  Hedevlung,  Jena,  1905;  2d  ed.,  Jena,  1925).  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  Khr(*nlM‘rg  did  not  see  fit  to  reprint  the  whole  manuscript.  It  was 
in  the  posses.sion  of  Parish’s  descendants,  the  Freiherren  von  Senften- 
b(‘rg  in  Boh<*mia,  and  one  must  doubt  whether  it  has  survived  the 
late  war  an<l  the  ixilitical  upheavals  in  Czechoslov’akia.  Of  much 
lesser  int<‘r<‘st  is  the  puIJication  of  an  eightetMith-century  Berlin 
J(*wish  businessman,  ’"Benjamin  ^’eit^•l  Kphraim,  Vl>er  meine  Verhaf- 
tung  ntui  einige  andere  Vorfdlle  meines  Leln-ns  (2d  ed.,  Des.sau,  1808). 
iia*  very  vain  man  touch(‘s  only  lightly  on  his  bu.siness  activiti<*s — 
which  is  quite  uiuk'i’standable:  tlM*y  w<‘re  not  always  tw)  clean,  as  we 
learn  from  oth(*r  sourc<‘s. 

Into  the  nin(‘te(*nth  century  fall  Johann  Gottlob  Xathusius’  crea¬ 
tive  activities.  He  was  a  Magdeburg  merchant  (1760-1835)  and  one 
of  the  ] HOIKS Ts , of  tin*  German  l)<*et-sugar  industry.  He  left  recollec¬ 
tions  (covering  his  (>arly  lib*  in  the  eighttsmth  century)  which  were 
privately  printetl  for  the  family  but  which  later  lK‘came  the  basis  of 
*KlslK‘th  von  Nathusius’  IsKik,  Johann  Gottloh  Nathusius,  ein  Pionier 
dentseher  Iminstrie  (Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  1915),  in  which  they  are 
largely  n^printisl.  Tin*  description  of  Xathusius’  ris<*  from  humble 


The  second  edition  of  Gotzkowsky’s  recollections  contains  a  second  part 
whose  authorship  seems  to  be  doubtful.  It  deals  with  the  publisher  Daniel  Chris¬ 
tian  Hechtels,  who  did  business  first  in  Frankfurt/Main,  later  in  Magdeburg,  and 
still  later  in  Helmstedt.  The  item  is  a  ver>’  poor  performance,  although  one  can 
get  glimpses  of  the  difficulties  with  which  publishers  were  faced  at  the  time  of 
|M>litical  upheavals.  One  episode  in  it  deserves  mention:  a  publisher  who  could 
not  sell  a  certain  lawk  tried  to  bribe  the  censor  to  forbid  it  under  some  trumped-up 
l>retext,  in  the  hope  that  this  action  would  have  the  consequence  of  whetting  the 
public’s  appetite  for  the  item. 

Another  eighteenth-centurj’  autobiography  which  has  just  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  is  Gotthelf  Greiner,  Ijebensbeschreihting  dea  .  .  .  zu  Limbach,  Erfinder  des 
Thuringer  PorzeUans,  1732-1797.  KuUurhistorische  BUder  au»  dem  Meininger 
Oberlande  (Hildburghausen,  1876). 
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beginnings  is  very  attractive  and  reminds  one  of  Poor  Richard.  Xatiiu- 
sius’  contemporary  was  Peter  Eberhard  Miillensiefen  (1766-1847), 
who  established  in  Iserlohn,  Westfalia,  one  of  the  earliest  German 
manufactures  of  steel  needles.  His  autobiography  was  publisht'd  by 
Friedrich  von  Oppeln-Bronikowski  under  the  title,  *Ein  deutsches 
Biirgerleben  vor  100  Jahren,  Selbstiriographie  .  .  .  (Bt^rlin,  1931).  The 
book  shows  interestingly  the  petty-bourgiH)is  atmosplu^n*  in  which 
a  good  deal  of  the  German  industrial  revolution  took  place,  and  per¬ 
mits  glimpses  into  the  business  activities  and  methods  of  Biirger- 
meister  Rumpe  of  Altena  W'ho  was  one  of  its  exponents  in  what  is  now 
the  Rhenish-Westfalian  industrial  art*a. 

The  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  covered  by  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  of  Bethel  Henry  Strousberg,  */>.  Sirou^berg  und  sein  Wirken 
von  ihm  stlhsi  geschildert  (Berlin,  1876).  These  recollections,  in  many 
ways  a  unique  performance,  wen*  written  in  jail  in  defenst*  of  the 
author’s  busiiM*ss  activities  which  fall  approximately  into  the  i)eriod 
between  th<*  crises  of  1857  and  1873.  Regardless  of  s<'rii)us  short¬ 
comings,  Strouslx'rg  was  one  of  the  great  business  Icjiders  of  the  nim*- 
teenth  century,  to  be  sun*  a  highly  s|x*culative  businessman,  but  the 
builder  of  several  very  important  Eun)peaTi  railmads.  He  is  inten*st- 
ing  also  in  that,  starting  from  railroading  as  his  basis,  he  att<*mpted 
vertical  integration  by  undertaking  the  pnxluction  of  rails,  st(*<*l,  and 
related  commodities.  Being  versed  in  all  the  intricacies  of  corporation 
finance,  he  was  not  underst(M>d  by  his  cont<*mix)rari(‘8  and  bitt<*rly 
condemned  when  his  career,  after  a  meteoric  rise,  endtsl  in  disaster. 
Indispensable  for  studying  the  background  of  Strousl)erg’s  work  and 
the  hostile  climate  in  which  he  and  his  trail-blazing  contem|X)raries 
moved  are  two  contemporary  books  by  Otto  Glagau :  *Der  Bdrsen-  und 
Grundungsschmndel  in  Berlin  (Leipzig,  1876)  and  Der  Borsen-  und 
Grundungsschwindel  in  Deutschland  (I^eipzig,  1877).  Strousberg  still 
waits  for  a  biographer  to  do  him  justice.  Through  the  acqui.sition  of 
the  Wallich  library  on  economic  history,  Baker  Library  has  what  is 
probably  the  most  complete  collection  of  StrousbL*rg  items  in  the 
W’orld.®® 

We  are  introduced  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  by  a  greater  number  of  autobiographies,  that  of 


Incidentally,  articles  on  Strousberg  are  to  be  found  in  Stahl  und  Eiaen,  XXX 
(1910),  2036  ff.,  and  XXXI  (1911),  967  ff.;  and  in  Matschoss’  Beitrdge  (see  page 
11),  XIV  (1924),  65  ff.;  a  few  notes  on  him  are  in  Ftirstenberg’s  recollections  (see 
below,  page  40). 
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Womor  von  Siemens  published  under  the  tit^e  Lehenserinnerungen 
(Berlin,  1892,  and  very  numerous  later  editions)  leading  the  parade. 
To  b<*  sure,  this  great  inventor  and  creative  entrepreneur  did  not 
stress  the  business  aspect  of  his  activities,  being  in  his  outlook  t3rpical- 
ly  a  member  of  the  German  upper  strata  of  his  times.  This  cannot  be 
said,  however,  of  the  autobiographies  of  Otto  Pilet  (1900)  and  *Hein- 
rieh  Drager  (1913),  nor  of  the  later  volumes  by  *Heinrich  Ehrhardt 
(1922),  Max  Bahr  (1926),  Eriust  Voss  (1930),  *Eduard  Breuninger, 
and  Georg  Haberland  (both  1931).®^  The  latest  items  of  an  autobi¬ 
ographical  nature,  wth  which  I  am  familiar,  are  *Carl  Duisbei^’s  (the 
famous  chemist’s  and  industrialist’s)  Meine  Lebenserinnerungen, 
erlited  by  .lesco  von  Puttkammer  (Ix'ipzig  [1933]),  *Rudolf  Bungeroth, 
oO  Jahre  Manneitmmmrdhrcn,  1884/ 193J^,  Erinnerungen  und  Erleh- 
niusc  (B<‘rlin,  1934),  and  *August  Horch’s  Ich  Imide  Autos  (1st  ed., 
B<Tlin,  1937 ;  n<‘W  (h1.,  l^ngerieh,  1949).  *Carl  Furstenberg,  das  Ijebens- 
bild  eines  deutschen  Bankiers,  (‘dited  by  his  son  Hans  Furstenberg 
(Berlin,  1931),  approaches  the  character  of  a  genuine  autobiography, 
bas(‘d,  as  it  is,  on  ex[)eriences  narrated  to  the  latter. 

Ehrlmrdt’s  little  book  alluded  to,  entitled  *  Hammer schldge  (Ix‘ip- 
zig,  1922),  stands  out  in  the  group  l)ecause  its  author  has  asked  him- 
s<*lf  and  answen'd  just  the  kind  of  questions  which  an  interviewing 
scholar  would  have  jisked  him.  Attention  of  the  busine.ss  historian  is 
also  called  to  an  autobiographi(‘al  item  in  which  he  would  hardly  ex- 
|M*ct  to  find  iK'rtinent  material,  namely,  *Otto  Schloifer’s  Rana  Uleia. 
Ein  Ijebensiverk  in  Afrika  (3d  (‘d.,  B(‘rlin,  1943).  Schloifer  was  an 
offic(>r  in  contact  with  the  colonial  forc(*s  stationed  in  German  Ea.st 
Africji.  B<‘«‘oming  acquainted  with  th<*  great  iK)s.sibilities  of  the  colony 
this  l)orn  entn*preneur  te'caim*  a  busines.sman  and  developtnl  a  whole 
string  of  enterprist's,  (‘siK*cially  in  the  fields  of  salt,  coal,  and  gold.  His 
not(‘s  give  a  very  g(MKl  id<*a  of  how  he  was  drawm  into  his  undertakings 
and  by  what  in(‘th<Kls  la*  d(‘V(‘lo|X'd  them,  but  the  interesting  material 
is  int<‘rs{M*rsed  with  much  which  has  no  value.  Akin  to  Schloifer’s 
l>ook  is  that  of  Otto  Ru‘d(‘l,  Der  Kampf  um  das  deutsche  Samoa. 
Erinnerungen  eines  Hamburger  Kaufmanns  (B(‘rlin,  1938). 

Keturning  now  to  biographical  material,  I  would  note  that  many 
such  data  on  GcMinan  business  leaders  can  lx*  found  in  collections  of 
biographies,  the  old(‘st  of  which,  here  of  interest,  may  be  *Lebens- 


Corsten,  op.  cit.,  nos.  2895,  2828,  2833,  2814,  2922,  2841;  a.s  to  Breuninger, 
see  al)ove,  page  18,  and  for  an  item  by  Korting,  see  page  11. 
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beschreibungen  merkwurdiger  und  beruhnUer  Kaufletde  (Niirnberg, 
1796;  *2d  ed.,  Niimbei^,  1832).®*  According  to  the  foreword  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  book  which  contains  fourteen  biographies,  the 
volume  w’as  originally  su^ested  by  certain  merchants  who  felt  that 
mercantile  biographies  would  be  interesting  and  inspiring  for  young 
men  devoting  themselves  to  business.  Whoever  wrote  that  preface 
appreciated  how  difiicult  it  w'ould  be  to  provide  satisfactory  sketehes: 
merchants  ronsidered  their  methods  “mysteries”  which  were  to  be 
shielded  from  the  public’s  eye,  so  that  their  biographi(>s  had  to  start 
from  unrelated  facts  and  morsels  of  information  which  hardly  per¬ 
mitted  conclusions  as  to  why  the  merchant  under  investigation  rose 
to  prominence.  Consequently  the  biographer  had  no  other  choice  but 
to  draw'  from  the  effects  conclusions  on  probable  causes  and  to  piece 
the  picture  together  as  well  as  he  could. 

The  writer  of  the  introduction,  as  distinct  from  the  preface,  went 
even  further  and  developed  a  true  program  for  entrepreneurial  bi¬ 
ography;  but,  of  course,  the  execution  of  the  sketches  contained  in  the 
volume  falls  far  short  of  that  ambitious  program.  A  young  man  start¬ 
ing  out  on  a  business  career,  so  the  eighteenth-century  writer  states, 
will  ask  for  the  c‘ssentials  of  the  branch  in  which  he  is  to  be  ac^tive:  he 
wants  to  know  what  is  needed  to  succeed  therein,  what  kind  of  tliffi- 
culties  he  can  expect,  and  by  what  methods  they  can  lx*  overcome. 
The  best  answ'ers  could  be  found  in  the  ex|x*rience  of  busiiu*ssmen  who 
had  actually  been  successful,  and  thus  buanessmen’s  biographies  are 
desirable.  One  must  expect  from  a  good  biography  of  this  class  of  men 
that  it  contains  information  on  the  trmning  of  the  subject;  and  it 
must  describe  and  explain  the  main  events  of  his  <*areer,  with  their 
causes  and  effects.  The  young  bu.siiu*ssman  will  thereby  learn  to 
realize  the  importance  of  an  adequate  training  and  of  certain  qualities 
of  character.  The  biographer  should  ask  and  an.swer  the  following 
[  questions:  how  did  the  subject  of  the  biography  acquire  the  knowledge 

of  which  he  made  use  so  successfully?  Under  what  conditions  did  he 
grow  up  before  he  entered  business?  How’  did  he  spend  his  spare  time? 
What  kinds  of  information  did  he  acquire  and  what  kinds  of  experi¬ 
ence  did  he  have,  and  in  what  way  and  under  what  conditions,  ro- 
spectively?  How’  did  he  happen  to  enter  the  branch  of  business  in 
which  he  later  rose  to  success?  How  did  g(*neral  and  trade  conditions 


The  corresponding  American  item,  Freeman  Hunt’s  Livet  of  American 
MerehanU,  app«ured  in  New  York  in  1858. 
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favor  him  and,  on  th<‘  other  hand,  wliat  kind  of  difficulties  did  he  have 
to  cope  with?  By  what  kind  of  methods  and  through  what  special 
gifts  did  he  rise  or,  vice  versa,  by  which  errors  and  misfortunes  did  he 
fall?  Written  in  the  1790’8  this  is  a  truly  remarkable  program  which 
could  be  usc‘d  to  good  purpose  even  today.  Our  writer  felt  that  it  was 
not  to  the  point  to  deal  alone  >^ith  the  big  money-makers  (he  used  the 
word  “Millionairs”).  Other  merchants  might  be  more  interesting  and 
their  lives  more  inspiring.  While  Handhingswissenschaft  taught  the 
principh's  of  busin(‘ss  and  provided  needt*d  information,  businessmen’s 
biographies  showcsl  how  such  principles  and  information  were  applied 
in  practice.®® 

According  to  tin*  preface  of  the  1796  edition,  a  second  volume  was 
planned,  but  it  d(K‘s  not  s(H*m  to  hav’e  Ixhui  published.  Maybe  the 
sketches  written  for  that  volume*  were  (*mlK>died  in  the*  second  edition 
of  the*  lKM)k  which  (*ontains  27  of  th(*m,  one  of  those  in  tlu*  first  edition 
l)eing  omitted.  Among  these  27  is  Gentz’s  previously  cited  paix*r  on 
the*  liothschilds,®^  presumably  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  ptiblished 
in  Brockhaus’  <‘ncycloiX‘<lia  (probably  a  case*  of  pirae*y). 

As  a  matte*r  of  prine*iple  e>ne*  must  elistinguish  two  main  tyiM*s  of 
ce)lle*e*tiv'e*  bie)graphie*s,  the  one  just  ele*se*rilK‘d  belonging  to  the  se*ce)iul. 
"riiis  se*e*e)nel  eene*  se*le*e*ts  its  subje*e*ts  from  a  limited  numlK*r  of  jK*rse)ns 
alemg  pre)fe_*ssie)nal  e)r  r(*gional  e)r  eether  siH*cific  line.s.  In  e*e>ntrast,  the 
first  is  e*athe)lie*  e)r  all-e*mbracive,  covering  di.stinguish(*d  indiv’ieluals 
frenn  all  walks  e)f  life*-  and  within  lK)th  tyix*s  we*  e*ould  clas.sify  the 
items  ae*ce)reling  te)  whethe*r  they  were*  prepare*d  j)rimarily  for  scholars 
e)r  fe»r  a  wiele*r  publie*  (althe)ugh,  of  e*e)urse*,  .semie*  ite*ms  of  the  latter 
class  are  of  value  to  the*  student  also).  As  to  the*  fe)rm,  the  collections 
range*  lM*twe*e*n  a  .serie*s  of  biographie'al  ske*tche*s  of  the  ene*yclo|)edia 
tyix*  anel  an  as.se*mbly  e)f  ge*nuine*  e*ssays. 

It  is  ty])ie*al  e)f  the*  German  all-e*mbrae*ing  colle*e*tive  biographies  that 
enily  a  very  small  jx*re*e*ntage*  e)f  the*  total  numlx'r  e)f  bie)graphie*s  is 
ele*vote*d  te)  busine*ss  le*aele‘rs.  The*re  is  only  e)ne*  e*xe*eption  to  that  rule, 
name*ly,  the  *Heirhshaiulhnrh  dvr  deutachen  Gesellschaft  (Berlin,  1930- 


Similar  ideas  can  be  found  expressed  in  a  low-class  American  publication  of 
the  1870’s:  “There  is  no  sche)ol  like  that  of  biography  for  obtaining  [an]  education" 
with  regard  to  proper  “business  habits."  “The  study  of  biography  ...  is  one  of 
the  most  jmtent  means  of  .stimulating  youthful  effort."  See  H.  C.  McCurdy,  HTn 
who  Will  or  the  Young  Man's  Key  to  Fortune  .  .  .  (Philadelphia,  1872),  43,  56;  the 
pamphlet  contains  a  section  of  busin'^ssmen’s  biographies. 

See  above,  page  32. 
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31),  a  late  example  of  the  t3rpe,  prepared  during  the  era  of  the  Weimar 
Republic,  in  which  public  opinion  was  more  interested  in  businessmen 
than  it  was  in  either  the  imperial  or  the  Nazi  period.  But  that 
statement  ^ill  be  found  to  be  true  of  the  standard  scientific  biographi¬ 
cal  handbook,  the  *AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie  (Berlin,  1875-1900, 
supplementary  volumes,  1902-1910);  the  *Biographisches  Jahrbuch 
und  Deutscker  Nekrolog,  18  vols.  (Berlin,  1897-1913),  although  the 
preface  of  the  first  volume  expressly  promised  information  on  indus¬ 
trialists;  and  its  successor,  the  *  Deutsches  Biographisches  Jahihuch, 
which  after  its  suspension  during  the  recent  war  has  not  reappeared 
as  yet. 

The  above  statement  also  holds  true  of  popular  collections  of  bi¬ 
ographies.  A  few  of  them  have  b(M*n  checkwl:  an  early  one  is  *Ztvet- 
hunderi  Bildnisse  und  Lef>enscd)risse  tHTiihnUer  deutscher  Manner  (3d 
ed.,  I.eipzig,  1870).  Among  tlu*  200  men  .selected,  there*  were  2  busi- 
nes.smen  (exactly  1  |x*r  cent),  namely,  .1.  G.  Immanuel  Breitkopf 
(1719-1794),  the  liCipzig  printer  and  tyjx*-founder,  and  Georg  Andreas 
Re*imer  (1776-1842),  the  Berlin  peiblisher  and  bookd(‘aler.  The  sel<‘C- 
tive  principle  is  evident:  the*  subje*ct  must  have*  provider!  a  valuable* 
.service  to  the*  eemntry’s  great  literary  figuies  to  be  included;  (one  is 
really  tempted  to  say,  although  he*  was  a  busine*s.sman).®^*  Or  let  us 
analyze*  eolle*e‘tie>ns  publishe*d  al)out  .se*venty  ye*ars  later.  One  is  ’•'Otto 
Urbach,  Durch  schopferische  Leistung  zum  Erfolg.  Zehn  Ijebenshilder 
srhopferischer  Menschen  (Hamburg,  1940).  Of  the  ten  essays  of  cre*a- 
tive  men  and  wennen,  one  is  elevoted  to  men  active  in  industry,  learned¬ 
ly,  J.  G.  Halske*,  Werner  von  Siemens’  partne*r  in  Siemens  &  Halske, 
and  Heinrich  D.  Riihmkoff  (1803-1877),  who  had  e.stabli.shed  in  Paris 
an  enterpri.se  for  the  building  of  scientific  instruments  and  apparatus. 
Typically  these*  two  men  are  treate*d  as  creative  craft.smen,  and  in  fact 
both  were  hardly  “infeeeted”  by  the  .spirit  eef  capitalism.  It  deeeds  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  that  author  that  the*re  are  also  creative 
(**schdpfertsche'*)  business  leaders.  A  second  item  that  may  be*  ana¬ 
lyzed  is  '•‘Willy  Andreas  and  Wilhelm  von  Scholz,  Die  grossen  Deut- 
schen.  Neue  Deutsche  Biographie,  5  vols.  (Berlin,  1935-1937).  The 
work  contains  204  biographie*s  of  which  8  (or  abe)ut  2  per  cent)  are 

Karl  Demeter  has  pointed  out  that  German  book  dealers  enjoyed  a  higher 
social  status  than  other  merchants;  see  “Die  soziale  Schichtimg  des  Deutschen 
Parlamentes  seit  1848 ...”  in  Vierieljahrsaehrift  fir  Sotial-  und  Wirtsehafts- 
gahichU,  XXXIX  (1952/53),  19. 


devoted  to  business  leaders,  one  of  them  dealing  with  two  men,  the 
automobile  manufacturers  Daimler  and  Benz.  Again  it  is  interesting 
to  observ’^e  who  is  selected:  first  of  all,  those  German  business  leaders 
who  are  most  commonly  described  in  such  collections:  Alfred  Krupp, 
Werner  V’on  Siemens,  and  Enist  Abbe,  the  latter  liaving  develo|XKi 
the  Z(‘iss  works  in  Jena  and  being  widely  known  because  of  his  attitude 
toward  labor.  The  others  are  Adolf  Woermann,  Carl  Duisberg, 
Hermann  Henrich  Meier,  and  Adolf  Liideritz.**  That  is,  of  the  nine 
men,  all  told,  thn*e  are  Hanseatic  merchants,  three  are  the  traditional 
standbys,  two  are  automobile  manufacturers,  and  one  is  the  exjwnent 
of  what  was  then  tht‘  world’s  leading  chemical  (mterprise.  A  few  years 
later,  Prof(‘Ssor  Conrad  Heuss  wrote  a  number  of  biographical  essa3rs 
which  were  published  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  between  1938  and 
1943  and  lat<*r  republish(Hl  under  the  title  *Deut8che  GestaUen,  Studien 
zum  19.  J ahrhundert  (Stuttgart,  1947).  Of  47  sketches  Heuss  devot<‘d 
six  to  business  l<*aders,  nanu'ly,  to  Krupp,  Siemens,  and  .\blK‘,  as  could 
be  exp<K*t(‘<l,  and  the  rest  to  the  following:  Harkort,  Jacob  Mayer,  an 
inventor  and  industrialist  in  Bochum,  and  Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  the 
inventor  and  pnKiucer  of  the  linotyiM*  machine.®® 

What  th(‘n  are  the  reasons  for  this  relative  disregard  of  the  business 
leader  by  tlu*  (nlitors  or  authors  of  biographical  books  of  the  virtually 
all-embracive  tyix*?  Then*  an*  undoubtedly  three.  First  the  business 
leader  as  an  imjwrtant  figure  is  a  late-comer  to  the  thousand-year-old 
Europ«*an  civilization.  Or  to  put  it  diffeivntly,  up  to  the  eighteenth 


Woermann,  the  founder  of  a  shipping  line;  DuLsberg,  the  leading  man  in  the 
I.  G.  Farbenindustrie;  Meier,  the  great  Hanseatic  merchant  and  statesman;  and 
Liiderits,  Hanseatic  merchant  and  colonial  pioneer. 

A  few  more  items  may  be  analyzed  in  passing:  Paul  Herre  in  SehOpferitches 
Alter  .  .  .  (Leipzig,  1939)  deals  with  men  and  women  who  were  active  and  creative 
until  late  in  their  lives.  Of  14  chapters,  one  is  devoted  to  engineers  and  business 
leaders.  The  presentation  is  so  sketchy  and  superficial  that  the  value  for  business 
historians  is  zero.  Rudolf  Baumgardt,  Das  Fundament .  .  .  (Berlin,  1941)  deals 
with  creative  Germans  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Thirty-two  persons  are  treated 
of  whom  six  are  industrialists.  Again,  maybe  one  should  say,  of  course,  we  find 
Krupp  and  Siemens,  and  in  addition  Duisberg,  Harkort,  Borsig  (the  Berlin  loco¬ 
motive  builder),  and  Schichau  (the  East  Prussian  machine  manufacturer  and 
shipbuilder). 

The  extent  to  which  Krupp’s  reputation  with  the  public  was  built  up  in  the  Nazi 
era  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  a  collective  biography  by  Wolfgang  Loeff 
published  in  Stuttgart  in  1944,  entitled  Manner  deutscher  Gesehichte,  he  appears 
beside  Bismarck,  Moltke,  Hindenburg,  and  Admiral  Scbeer. 
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century  there  were  only  very  few  identifiable  and  really  important 
figures  in  buuness,  in  fact  merchants,  important  when  measured  with 
contemporary  yardsticks.  Thus  a  German  editor  dealing  with  a  thou* 
sand  years  of  historical  development  can  devote  only  limited  space  to 
this  class  of  men.  But  the  relative  disregard  also  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  German  business  leader  has  had  to  fight  for  social  recognition  and 
was  doing  so  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  That 
is  to  say,  the  .selective  principle,  obvious  from  these  samples,  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  certain  value  scale  and  of  the  social  status  assigned  to 
businessmen  by  the  ruling  .strata.  Finally,  one  should  not  forget  that 
busine.s.s  leaders  are  not  “charismatic”  leaders,  as  Sombart  was  wont 
to  stress;  or  as  a  recent  American  author  expressed  it,  they  are  a 
strange  kind  of  “leaders”  in  that  they  don’t  wi.sh  any  followers. 
Consequently  until  a  late  .stage  of  capitalistic  development  they 
could  not  attract  much  public  interest.  Incidentallj',  in  analyzing  the 
all-embracive  typt'  of  German  collective  biographies  one  meets  with  a 
surpri.se:  bankers  and  exponents  of  heavy  industries  found  .so<ial 
recognition  earlier  than  other  bu.sine.ssmen,  and  Rhenish  busine.ss- 
men,  in  addition  to  Hanseatic  merchants,  came  to  the  fore  first;  but 
strangely  enough  these  facts  are  not  refl(‘cted  in  the  collective 
biographies. 

In  contrast,  what  is  mirrored,  when  one  compares  the  all-embracive 
collective  biographies  publLshed  in  different  periods,  is  the  changing 
I)olitical  climate  which  reacted  by  producing  changing  value  scales. 
These  are  reflected  both  in  the  percentage  of  entrepreneurial  biog- 
raphi(*s  in  the  total  and  in  the  subjects  selected  for  presentation :  as 
to  the  former,  after  the  empire  had  given  way  to  the  Weimar  Republic 
a  tendency  can  be  observed — as  already  suggested — to  devote  in 
collective  biographies  more  and  more  .space  to  businessmen.  That 
trend  goes  parallel  with  their  increasing  importance  in  the  social 
structure  and  the  increa.sing  popular  awareness  of  their  importance, 
allteit  often  in  a  hostile  spirit.  (One  .should  compare  the  AUgemeine 
Deutsche  Biographic  and  the  Reichshandhuch  der  deuischen  Gesell- 
schaft.)  As  soon  as  the  Nazis  came  into  jKtwer  bu.sinessnuMi  wen* 
pushed  into  the  background  again,  as  can  be  .seen  also  in  the  collective 
biographies.  Tyincally  Konrad  Heu.ss,  who  rtmaimsl  all  his  lif<‘  the 
exponent  of  a  liberal  outlook,  devoted  in  his  collection  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  sketcln^s  to  bu.sine.ss  leaders,  i.e.,  a  much  higher  pi^o- 
portion  than  other  collective  biographies  and  espe<*ially  those  of  the 
Nazi  period. 
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As  to  the  iMTsons  s<*lected,  one  should  compare  the  two  semi-literary 
businessmen  of  the  popular  collective  biography  of  1870  and  those 
considered  worthy  of  admission  into  the  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Bio¬ 
graphic,  mostly  Ix'cause  of  achievements  other  than  in  businms,  ^ith 
th(‘  great  number  of  tnie  business  leaders  in  the  Rcichshandbuch.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  first  collective  biography  after  World  War  II, 
*  Wilhelm  Fronemann  and  Karl  Friedrich  Schmid,  Aus  eigener  Kraft. 
LebensbiUer  fiihrender  Manner  (Frankfurt,  1946),  three  businessmen 
app(*ar  lx‘sides  the  physician  and  physicist  Robert  Mayer.  Of  these, 
two  are  G(*rmans,  Ernst  Abbe  and  the  Jew,  Albert  Ballin,  while  the 
third  sketch  i.s  devoted  to  Benjamin  Franklin.  Such  choice  would 
have  lx‘en  unthinkable  prior  to  the  defeat.  It  was  the  era  of-  “re¬ 
education”  !  Ernst  Abbe,  on  the  other  hand,  held  the  interest  in  every 
I)eriod.  His  gr(‘atness  is  beyond  doubt  and  his  contribution  to  Sozial- 
politik  made  him  an  acceptabU*  subject  under  every  regime,  although 
the  accent  might  lx*  shifb'd  according  to  the  interests  of  the  latter. 

W(‘  may  now  return  to  the  second  tyjK'  of  collective*  biographies, 
of  which  I  have  mentioned  only  the  Lebensbeschreibungen  of  1796.  In 
aii}*^  analysis  of  such  publications  we  should  distinguish  them  by  the 
.selective  principles  which  are  (a)  g(H)graphical  and  (b)  profes.sional. 
In  the  former  ca.se  we  find  occa.sionally  again  the  characteristic  short¬ 
coming  which  we  know  from  the  .study  of  the  all-embracive  tyi)e. 
Take,  for  example,  *Hans  Joachim  Beyer  and  Otto  Ix)hr,  Grosse 
Deutsche  im  Ausland  (Stuttgart,  1939).  It  contains  31  articles  about 
great  G(*rmans  abroad,  some  of  the  articles  d(*aling  ^ith  several  men. 
Of  thes<»,  thr(‘e  arc*  dev'oted  to  businc'ss  leaders,  namely,  to  Hans 
Boner,  a  sixteenth-century  German  merchant  in  Poland;  Karl  Scheib- 
ler,  the  great  industrialist  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  building  of 
the  I.odz  (Poland)  textile  industry;  and  Adolf  Luderitz,  the  colonial 
pioneer. 

After  World  War  I  biographical  .sources  of  this  character  (i.e.,  tj^x* 
2a)  were  opened  up  systematically  by  the  historical  commissions 
(Historische  Komniissionen)  or  equivalent  organizations  of  various 
German  .states  and  Pru.ssian  provinces.  The.se  collections  all  of  which 
contain  at  least  some  entrepreneurial  biographies— sometimes  a 
relatively  high  p<*rcentage — usually  have  a  standardized  title:  Lebens- 
biUler,  preceded  by  an  adjective  indicating  the  region  which  is  covered, 
such  as  *Mittebleutsche  LebenshiUler,  *Nassaui8che  Lebensbilder,  etc. 
(As  a  matter  of  fa(*t,  the  following  additional  colleciions  are  known  to 
me* :  *Po7nmersche  Lebensbilder,  *Saarpfdlzische  Lebensbilder  [edited  by 


the  Pf&lzischo  Gesellschaft  zur  Forderung  der  Wissenschaften], 
*Schlesifiche  IjebensbUder,  SchtvdbiscKe  Leben^lder,  and  *Sdch8isch€ 
Lehentbilder,  Vol.  Ill  of  which  deals  with  the  Saxon  industrialists.) 

To  the  same  family  belong  the  following  items  with  non-standardized 
titles:  *Westfalische  Biographieen,  Hessische  Biographieen,  and L^tens- 
bilder  aus  Kurhessen  und  Waldeck.  Similar  in  character  are  the 
*Bremi8ch€  Biographie  des  neunzehnten  J cdirhunderts,  editetl  by  the 
Historische  Gesellschaft  des  Kiinstlervereins  (Bremen,  1912),  and  the 
collection  of  August  Ix)mberg,  Bergische  Mdnner,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  der  H,eimat  (2d  ed.,  Elberfeld,  1927). 

But  tl»e  collections  in  which  we  an*  really  interested  are  those  of  I 
t5rpe  2b  dealing  exclusively  \vith  merchants  and  industrialists.  The  | 

oldest  one,  being  also  th(‘  oldest  collective  biography  which  is  of  | 

importance  in  the  present  context,  has  l)cen  .sketclw*d  at  the  head  of  f 

the  section  on  collective  biographies.  Publi.shc*d,  as  will  lx*  recalle<l,  | 

in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  found  no  successors  for  | 

alx)ut  s<*ven  dt'cades.  But  then  there  appt*ar(*d  the  collective  biog-  | 

raphy  of  Franz  (Itto,  i.e.,  Otto  Spamer,  Buck  beruhmter  Kaufleute  I 

Oder  der  Kaufmann  zu  ailen  Zeiten  (I/*ipzig,  1868  ;  2d  ed.,  Ix*ipzig,  | 

1870),  followed  by  a  second  s(*ries,  *Der  Kaufmann  zu  alien  Zeiten  oder  | 

Buck  beruhmter  Kaufleute,  Zweite  Sammlung  (L(*ipzig,  1869).  In  the 
pr(‘face  of  Volume  I  the  author-<*ditor-publisher  sp(*aks  of  th(‘  diflB- 
culties  which  he  encountered  in  locating  among  the  few  compt*tent 
men  any  wiio  wen*  lioth  able  and  willing  to  deal  with  the  subject  for 
ix)pular  consumption.  He  was  (*qually  handicapped  by  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  the  men,  or  the  families  of  the  men,  s<*lected  as  subjects  of  the 
lKK)k  to  provide  him  with  information,  although  a  few  did  so.  Both 
these  facts  give  an  idea  of  the  atmosphere  prevailing  by  1870  in  and 
relative  to  German  business.  C^mp«*tent  scholars  would  not  w  rite  for 
a  popular  l)ook,  and  those  to  be  presented  therein  or  their  families,  in 
a  misplaced  s<*nse  of  dignity,  were  unintere.sted  or  uncooperative  for 
fear  of  lx*ing  accused  of  pushing  themselves  forward.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  publisher  of  the  project  had  more  or  less  to  write 
the  l)Ook  hims<*lf. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Spamer’b  approach  to  the  subject  was  a  very 
broad  one:  he  deals  with  medieval  as  w'ell  as  modern  busin(*ssmen ;  and 
there  appear  in  the  procession  English,  American,  French,  Russian, 

Swi.ss,  and,  of  course,  numerous  German  figures.  Among  the  last- 
named  we  find  the  Fuggers  and  WeLsers  for  medieval  times;  Peter 
Hasenclever,  Johannes  Gotzkow'sky,  Christian  Gottlob  Frege,  and 
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Justus  Perthes  rc‘presenting  the  eighteenth  century;  while  for  the 
ninetec‘nth  century,  there  are  the  Rothschilds  and  Salomon  Heine, 
l)ank(‘rs,  Ernst  Wilhelm  Arnold!,  the  pioneer  in  insurance,  the  great 
publisher  Cotta,  and  the  industrialists  Gottlob  Nathusius,  Friedrich 
von  Di(‘rgardt,  Heinrich  Rapp,  August  Borsig,  Richard  Hartmann, 
Theodor  v'on  Cramer-Klett,  Johann  Nikolaus  Dreyse,  and  Alfred 
Knipp.  Spamer’s  book  was  for  the  time  a  brave  attempt,  as  can  be 
8ec‘n  from  the  names  of  highly  important  and  creative  business  leaders 
who  neither  then  nor  later  attracted  the  public  fancy.  The  selection 
indicates  real  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  business  leadership. 
Additiotial  businessmen  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  various 
articles,  but  it  would  take  much  too  much  space  here  to  give  the  names 
of  tho8<?  treated  only  in  passing. 

B<‘t  ween  1900  and  1910  a  few'  more  items  of  the  same  character  were 
publish<>d.  Wilhelm  Berdrow  wrote  his  *Btich  heruhmter  Kaufleute 
(Ixipzig,  1905;  2d  ed.,  1909),  dealing  with  the  Fuggers,  Welsers, 
Rothschilds,  Knipp,  and  Siemens,  besides  businessmen  of  other 
nationalities;  from  Ehrenberg’s  pen  came  *Die  Fugger,  Rothschild, 
Krupp.  Grasse  Vermogen,  ihre  Entstehung  und  ihre  Bedevtung,  I  (Jena, 
1902);  and  in  addition  there  apiieared  Magdeburger  Grosskaufletde, 
Lel)enshilder  herausgegeben  zur  Einweihung  des  Haus(‘s  der  Handels- 
kammer  (Mag  Vburg,  1906).  Immediately  after  World  War  I,  the 
tradc*-association  official,  Hermann  Schoeler,  defending  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  course  of  the  contemporary  fight  against  nationalization 
(planned  by  the  German  socialists)  published  a  series  entitled  *Das 
Sozialisierungsprogramm  der  SozioMemokratie.  Number  3  in  the  se¬ 
quence  is  a  collection  of  twelve  biographies  of  business  leaders,  en¬ 
titled  *Ifelden  der  Arbeit  (Berlin,  1920),  which  appeared  later  inde- 
p(‘ndently  (4th  ed.,  1925).  He  intended  to  prove  by  these  biographies 
that  (‘iitrepreneurs  were  indispensable  to  the  national  economy.  The 
volume,  however,  has  a  certain  permanent  value  because  it  deals  with 
a  few  important  nw'ii  who  are  not  as  widely  known  as  Abbe,  Harkort, 
Krupp,  and  Siemens — who  also  appear  in  the  book  as  might  be  ex- 
IK'cted.  Thest?  less  well-known  business  leaders  were  August  Borsig 
and  his  sf)n  Albert  (Berlin  locomotive  manufacturers),  Heinrich  von 
Brunck  (chemical  industry),  David  Hans(*mann  (banker),  Karl 
Kraus(‘  (Dipzig  machine  manufacturer),  Ferdinand  Schichau  and  his 
successor  Carl  H.  Zies(>  (shipyard  owners),  and  Albert  Schultz-Lupitz 
(a  great  agricultural  entrepreneur).  More  such  collections  followed  in 
the  192(rs  and  1930’8,  namely,  *Richard  I^ewinsohn  (pseud.  Moms) 
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Wie  sie  gross  und  reich  wurden.  Lebensbilder  erfolgreicher  M&nner 
(Berlin,  1923);  *Felix  Knner,  Deutsche  Wirtschaftsfuhrer  (Charlotten- 
burg,  1924),  ♦Walter  Dabritz,  UrUemehmergestaUen  aus  dem  Rheinisch- 
Westfdlischen  Indudriegebiet  (Jena,  1929) ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  in 
fact  a  most  important  series,  *Rheintsch~WestfiUische  *  Wirtschafts- 
hiographien.  (so  far  4  volumes,  1931  and  later  years).  One  item  of  the 
class  appeared  during  World  War  II:  ♦Ernst  Quadt,  Deutsche  Indus- 
triepioniere  (Berlin,  1940). 

Corsten’s  bibliography  is  a  good,  although  incomplete,  guide  to 
entrepreneurial  biographies;  collective  biographies  are  easily  checked 
by  anyone  interested  in  the  area  of  German  business  leadership.  But 
there  are  other  sources  in  which  we  may  expect  to  find  pertinent 
material,  sources  w’hich  aw'  not  always  easily  accessible  and,  even  if 
they  are,  not  easily  openwl  up.  I  mean  th(*  periodical  literature.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  deal  of  fruitful  work  could  be?  done  by  a  com¬ 
petent  bibliographer,  esjx'cially  since  the  periotiicals  in  question  not 
only  contain  entrepreneurial,  but  also  firm-historical  data.  To  begin 
with,  periodicals  of  trade  a.s.sociations  and  technical  periwlicals,  such 
as  the  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  deutscher  Ingenieure,  can  be  expected  to 
yield  some  information,  and  so  does  Stahl  und  Eisen,  the  official 
journal  of  the  Verein  deutscher  EisenhuUenleute.  Between  1909  and 
1914,  or  thereabouts,  when  the  latb*r  organization  took  a  temjwrary 
interest  in  historical  studies  and,  indt*ed,  set  up  an  historical  commis¬ 
sion,  that  interest  was  reflected  in  a  rather  notable  number  of  his¬ 
torical  papt'rs  published  in  its  periodical.®” 

Of  scholarly  historical  periodicals  of  universal  coverage  the  Viertel- 
jahrsschrift  fiir  Sozied-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  is  worth  watching. 
After  a  suspension  during  the  war  and  a  second  recent  suspension  it 
is  apix>aring  again.  Moreover,  pciriodicaLs  on  local  history  seem  to  be 
taking  an  increasing  interest  in  firm  and  entrepreneurial  history,  as 
was  indicated  by  spot  checks  and  bibliographical  notes  in  historical 
periodicals  of  broader  coverage.  This  development  would  appear 
natural,  since  local  history  and  esi)ecially  local  industrial  history 

See  *lWaJter  Dabritz],  75  Jahre  Verein  deutecher  Eieenhutienleule,  1860-1985 
(Diisseldurf,  1935),  101,  102.  This  item  is  a  reprint  from  Stcdil  und  Eisen,  LV 
(1935),  1,251  fif.  The  above  reference  is  on  pp.  1,351-52.  Incidentally,  there  are 
in  that  Festschrift  numerous  biographical  sketches  of  iron  producers,  including 
business  leaders  in  the  field;  they  are  easily  found,  inserted  as  their  names  are  at 
the  top  of  the  pages,  separate  from  the  text. 
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always  paid  at  least  some  attention  to  mat(‘rial  of  interest  to  the 
business  historian. 

Again,  a  good  deal  of  entn*preneurial  history  is  hidden  in  genea¬ 
logical  publications,  including  full-fle<lged  family  histories.  As  early 
as  1931  Gerhard  Kessler,  then  profes.sor  of  economics  in  Leipzig,  drew 
attention  to  the  great  contribution  that  genealogy  could  ,  make  to 
economic  and  business  history,  especially  if  genealogists  could  be 
induced  to  c(K)perate.®‘  His  study,  Genealogie  und  Wirtschafts- 
geschichte,  was  first  published  in  the  *Archiv  fiir  KuUurgeschichte, 
XXII  ( 1931)  and  later  indeiiendently  as  Number  21  of  the  Flugschriften 
fur  Familiengeschichte  (I^eipzig,  1932).  Although  cooperation  between 
devotees  to  tin*  two  subjects  does  not  exist  in  Germany,  some  German 
genealogical  publications  are  of  real  value  for  busines.s-historical  re¬ 
search.  To  give  a  few  examples:  Mustus  Ha.shag(*n,  Geschichte  der 
Familii-  Horttch,  2  vols.  (Koln,  1911  and  1916),  the  history  of  a  family, 
memlMMs  of  which  hav'e  l)<‘(*n  leaders  in  the  iron  and  pa|K*r  industries; 
*Heinrich  Pallmann,  Simon  Moritz  von  Bethmann  und  seine  Vorfahren 
(p.  p.,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1898);  *Gerth  von  Kynern,  Die  Vnterneh- 
rnungen  der  Farnilie  vom  Rath.  Em  Beitrag  zur  Familiengeschichte 
(B<*rlin,  1930);  H(*inrich  Kellet(‘r  and  E.  Po(*nsgen,  Die  Geschichte  der 
Farnilie  Poensgen  (p.  p.,  1908)  which  deals  with  an  old  family  of  iron 
mji.sters.®2  I^jist,  but  not  least,  a  publication  in  Fjiglish  may  be  men- 
tionetl  here  which  contains  material  of  German  entrepreneurship  in 
England  and  America:  *Georgina  Mein(‘rtzhag(?n,  A  Bremen  Family 
(New  York,  1912). 

V 

The  read(*r  of  the  foregoing  s(‘Ction  of  this  survey  will  have  recog- 
niz(‘d  that  by  1940  a  great  amount  of  jx^rtinent  biographical  material 
on  German  business  leaders  had  lxH*n  unearthed  and  published.  But 
whatewr  existed  had  com(‘  into  lx‘ing  in  a  rather  haphazard  way,  a 
circumstance*  which  made*  for  st'rious  gaps.  Morrover,  miich  of  the 
publislx'd  mat(‘nal  iH'gU'cted  just  those  qu(‘stions  in  which  the  busi- 


The  author  ha.s  wondered  for  years  if  it  would  not  be  possible  in  America  to 
arrange  for  meetings  of  economic  and  business  historians  with  genealogists  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  latter  to  look  out  for  material  in  which  historians  are 
interested  and  to  present  it  in  a  suitable  form.  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  cooperative 
research.  , 

See  al.so  Corsten,  op.  cit.,  nos.  2811,  2813,  2817,  2824,  2848  ,2850,  2854,  2859, 
2863,  2867.  2897,  2901,  2906,  2925. 
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ness  historian  is  interested.  Finally,  synthesis  was  almost  entirely 
lacking,  although  attempts  in  this  direction  were  made  repeatedly 
after  World  War  I.  Professor  Kurt  Wiedenfeld,  the  Leipzig  econ¬ 
omist,  edited  the  series  Die  Deutsche  Wirtschaft  und  ihre  Fuhrer 
(Flamberg  Verlag,  Gotha),  of  which  ten  volumes  appeared  in  the 
1920’s;  the  most  important  of  them  in  the  present  context  being  those 
on  the  chemical  industry  (by  Berthold  Rassow),  Upper-Silesian  min¬ 
ing  (by  Bruno  Knocheiihauer),  lignite  coal  mining  (by  Wilhelm 
Oellerich  and  Gc*org  Czempin),  the  book  trade  (Gerhard  Menz),  and 
the  *newspapers  (Emil  Dovifat).  In  1940  Wiedenfeld  published 
*Deuische  EisenbahngestaUer  am  Staatsverwaltung  und  Wirtsckafts- 
leben  im  19.  Jahrhundert:  1815-1914  (Berlin,  1940).  (The  study  was 
printed  first  in  the  Archiv  fixr  Eisenhahnwesen,  1940,  No.  5.)  In  the 
same  year  there  appeaitnl  ^Friinlrich  Pruser,  Vom  Bremer  Vbersee- 
kaufmann  in  Abhandlungen  und  Vortrage  herausgegeben  von  der  Bremer 
Wissenschaftlichen  Gesellschaft,  XIV’,  Xo.  1,  a  very  similar  synthesis, 
methodologically.  In  the  meantime  another  attempt  had  been  made 
in  the  l)ook  of  *Hugo  Rachel,  Johannes  Papritz,  and  Hugo  W’allich, 
Berliner  Grosskaufleute  und  Kapitalisten,  3  vols.  (B<*rlin,  1934-1938). 
Synthesis  was  further  promoted  in  the  early  1930’s  when  Christian 
Fischer,  then  a  leading  B<‘rlin  banker,  offen'd  a  priw*  for  a  history  of 
the  G(*rman  business  leader  {Vnternehmer).  To  be  sun*,  too  short  a 
time  was  allotted  for  the  submis.sion  of  the  manuscripts  so  that  no 
satisfactory  work  came  forth  and  the  prize  lapsed.  After  twenty  years 
of  work  in  the  field  I  know  that  one  nw'ds  S(*veral  years  for  writing 
from  the  entrepr(*neurial  point  of  view  the  history  of  any  on<*  single 
industry,  so  that  the  conditions  of  that  competition  appear  rather 
naive  today.  But  it  made  p(H)ple  conscious  of  the  research  task  and 
in  a  devious  way  induced  me  to  work  in  the  field.  My  own  contribu¬ 
tion  to  German  entrepreneurial  history,  also  aiming  at  synth(‘sis,  can 
be  found  in  a  chapter  of  my  *  History  of  American  Business  Leaders,  I 
(Ann  Arbor,  1940)  where  by  way  of  contrast  to  American  affairs  I 
deal  with  leaders  in  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry;  and  in  the 
paper,  “The  I.eaders  of  the  German  Steam-Engine  Industry  during 
the  First  Hundred  Years,”  published  in  the  Journal  of  Economic 
History,  IV'^  (1944). 

In  the  1930’8,  reacting  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  entrepreneurial 
research.  Professor  Kurt  VV’iedenfeld,  who  .since  1923  had  been  located 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig  and  was  a  first-cla.ss  scholar  with  a  life¬ 
time  interest  in  the  subject,  .succeeded  in  gaining  the  backing  of  the 


DetUsche  Akcuiemie  in  Munich  for  a  very  promising  systematic  in¬ 
vestigation  in  the  field.®*  Bom  in  1871,  Wiedenfeld  had  started  his 
academic  care<‘r  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  from  1904  to  1914  had 
taught  at  the  Handelshochschule  in  Cologne,  which  was  then  tnily  a 
nursery  of  hu.siness  history.  Elsewhere  I  have  de.scribed  this  project 
as  follows:*^  In  1935  the  Deutsche  Akademie 

instrurted  its  committee  on  political  economy  to  organize  research  on  the 
personalities  who  in  the  nineteenth  century  both  as  government  and  business 
administrators  can  be  assumed  to  have  had  a  determining  influence  cn  Ger¬ 
man  economic  life.  This  research  was  to  be  done  also  with  a  view  to  investi¬ 
gating  whether  economic  development  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
work  of  individuals  or  the  result  of  mass  phenomena  which  absorbed  and 
blurred  their  activities. 

The  success  of  such  a  program  was  predicated  on  the  availability  of  a  large 
number  of  biographies  of  prominent  business  men.  This  material  was  lacking 
in  Germany,  since  the  business  man  there  has,  generally,  had  a  lesser  status 
accorde<l  him  by  the  community  than,  for  example,  his  American  counterpart. 
Furthermore,  research  of  this  kind  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  particular 
instances  or  to  particular  regions. 

Professor  Wiedenfeld  accordingly  set  out  to  create  a  collection  of  business 
biographies  along  the  lines  of  the  great  German  biographical  collection,  the 
Allgenieine  Deutsche  Biographie,  in  which  business  men  had  received  scant 
notice.  He  dispatched  throughout  Germany  a  questionnaire  (accompanied 
by  detailed  instructions).  From  the  returns  received  he  then  compiled  a  card- 
index  of  biographical  information  which,  by  1941,  contained  data  on  no  less 
than  10,000  persons.  At  that  time  he  reported  that  a  competent  cadre  of 
persons  had  signified  their  interest  in  the  project  to  w’arrant  hope  for  its 
ultimate  success. 

Unfort unat<‘ly  this  project  came  to  naught.  The  questionnain‘S 
and  one  s<‘t  of  the  cards  embodying  the  information  which  had  bc'en 
drawn  from  tlie  latter  were  destroyed  by  bombs  in  Bedin.  The  s(‘Cond 
set  of  th(‘  cards,  stored  con.stH'Utively  at  the  three  different  places  that 
had  b<*en  con.sider(‘d  safe,  was  lost,  except  a  .small  remnant  of  about  10 
p(*r  cent.  This  remnant  will  lx*  us('d  for  the  Neue  Deutsche  Biographie, 
a  new  biographical  handlxxik  which  is  being  pi’epared  under  the 
.s[K)nsorship  of  the  Historische  Kommission  der  Rayerischen  Akademie 


Wie<lenfeld  himself  described  the  project  in  an  essay  entitled,  “Deutsche 
Wirtschaftsfiihrer,”  which  appeared  in  *Von  deutscher  Art  {Festgabe  fur  Ludwig 
Siebert),  Deutsche  Akademie,  1939,  pp.  90  ff.  and  in  another  entitled,  “Deutsche 
Fiihrer  von  Staat  und  Wirtschaft”  in  Zur  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  der  deutschen 
IJntemehmung  (for  this  item,  see  footnote  72). 

Explorations  in  Entrepreneurial  History,  II  (1949-50),  p.  100. 
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der  Wissenschaften*^  German  {scholarship  is  back  again  where  it  was 
in  1935,  if  in  fact  it  is  not  much  worse  off.  In  view  of  all  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  the  loss  of  the  Eastern  pro\inces,  much  needed  information 
is  gone  forever,  a  real  deprivation  for  the  interested  scholar. 

VI 

Of  all  segments  of  business  history,  that  which  deals  with  the 
evolution  of  business  institutions,  business  tools,  business  customs, 
businessmen’s  thinking,  and  the  like — an  important  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness  history — is  least  developed  in  Germany,  a  situation  paralleling 
that  in  other  countries.  Ehrenberg  had  a  distinct  understanding  of 
the  problems  involved,  as  can  be  seen  from  previously  cited  titles  of 
some  of  the  papers  published  in  the  Thunenarchiv.  These  article's  are 
in  fact  very  early  examples  in  the  field  which  lias  remained  ever  since 
in  the  pioiu'ering  stage,  except  for  some'  histories  of  aceounting,  such 
as  *BaIduin  Penndorf,  Geschichte  der  BuckhaUung  in  Deutschland 
(I^ipzig,  1913)  or  C.  Ix'yere'r,  “Historische  E^ntwicklung  der  Buch- 
fiihrung  ...”  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Handelsmssenschaftliche  Forschung, 
XVI  (1922),  123  ff.  There  is  alse)  an  hi.storical  chapter  on  this  subject 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  *Eugen  Schmalenbach’s  widely  use'd  Ixwk, 
Dynamische 

The'  importance  of  this  segme'iit  of  business  history  has  at  least 
Ix'en  n'cognize'd,  as  is  indicatenl  by  the  paper  of  Karl  Hax  on  “Die 
BeHieutung  eler  historischen  Methexie  fiir  die  Betriebswirtschafts- 
lehre”  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Hatuielswissenschaftliche  Forschung,  Xeue 
Folge,  I  (1949),  550  flf.  Moreove'r,  p]ugen  Schmalenlmch  w'ho  had 
this  particular  kind  of  business  history  in  mind,  as  one  can  see  from 
the  context,  pointed  to  its  value  in  the  training  of  business  adminis¬ 
trators.  Busine^ss  history,  according  to  Schmalenbae*!),  gave  them  a 
feeling  for  change,  espexjially  for  the  ce)ntinuous  change  of  industrial 
leK'ations,  and  the  ability  to  recognize  the  present  as  a  transitory  stage 
in  a  development.  Without  such  training  the  businessman  was  in¬ 
clined  to  look  at  present  conditions  as  i)ermanent,®^  a  statt'ment  to 
w’hich  everyone  in  America  who  knows  the  way  that  businessmen 


A  translation  of  Wiedenfeld’s  questionnaire  is  reprinted  in  Appendix  I  to 
this  report. 

**  Sw,  for  example,  4th  ed.  (Leipzig,  1926),  12  ff. 

‘*Neue  Aufgaben  der  Betriebswirtschaftslehre”  in  *RdriebswifUehaftlieh* 
Beitrdge,  no.  1  (1947),  6. 
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think  will  heartily  agree.  But  while  seeing  the  need,  tiie  Germans 
have  also  l)een  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  developing  the  field.  The 
exiM)nent8  of  the  science  of  bu.siness  administration  practically  always 
lack  historical  training,  and  the  historians  only  in  the  rarest  cases 
know  much  alx)ut  busiiu'ss.  One  of  the  few  German  scholars  qualififKl 
to  work  on  the  subject  is  Bruno  Kuske,  the  renowned  Cologne  eco¬ 
nomic  historian  previou.sly  mentioned,  who  however  retired  in  1951. 

*.Jos<*f  Loffelholz  tried  to  blaze  the  trail  in  liisGeschichteder  Betriebs- 
wirLschaft  und  dcr  Hctriebsmrtschaftslehre  (Stuttgart,  1935)  published 
as  \'olume  XXIII  of  the  series  Betriebswirtschaflliche  Ahhandlungen 
(edited  by  W.  Kalweram).  The  lxx)k  is  useful,  some  parts  being  V’ery 
intere.sting,  but  it  has  the  typical  shortcomings  of  any  attempt  to 
surv(*y  and  synthesize*  while  the  monographic  .support  is  still  larg(‘ly 
!ion-existent.  As  a  matte^r  of  fact,  re.s(‘arch  in  this  area  could  lx*  built 
on  a  V(‘ry  broad  basis,  namely,  the  extraodinarily  rich  literature  of  the 
eighte(‘nth  and  <‘arly  nin<*teenth  ce'iituries  on  Uandehwusenschaften 
anti  r(*lated  fit'lds  (e.g.,  Bank-und  Bomenwesen  and  Versicherungs- 
}veHen)  i.e.,  tin*  literature  on  tin*  techniques  of  trade,  banks,  exchanges, 
and  insurance.  There  is  an  excellent  bibliography  available  on  tho.se 
subjects:  *Magdalene  Humpt*rt,  Bibliographie  der  Kameralwissen- 
achnften,  \’oIume  I  of  the  Kolner  Bibliographische  Arbeiten,  edited  by 
H.  (’/orsten  and  E.  Wall)  (Koln,  1937).  This  bibliography  contains  (on 
Pag(*s  420-606)  a  total  of  2,394  titles  which  would  lx*  of  more  or  less 
intt*rest  to  the  student  concerned.®* 

VII 

It  is  obvious  that  business  records  and  private  papers  of  business 
leatlers  art*  the  most  imix)rtant  sources  for  business  history.  The 
prt*st*rvation  of  such  material  has  becomt*  a  j)rt)blem  in  Germany,  just 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States  and  Britain,  and  consequently  it  has  l)een 
tht*  .subject  of  a  good  deal  of  discus.sion.  German  experts  agree  that 
bu.sint*ss  dt)cumt*nts  (in  the  brt)adest  senst*  of  the  term)  should  not  lx* 


All  early  attempt  in  the  field  should  be  mentioned:  *Friedrich  Alexander  Ited- 
lich,  Silte  urui  Hrauch  des  livlandixchen  Kaufmanns  in  Verdffentlichungen  der  volks- 
kundlicheti  FomchungssteUe  ain  Herderinstitut  zu  Riga,  III  (KiRa,  1935).  The 
study,  which  deals  with  mores  and  cu.stoms  of  medieval  merchants  in  Riga,  Reval 
and  Dorpat  in  the  Ralticum,  was  accepted  as  a  doctoral  thesis  in  Gottingen  in 
1934.  It  contains  some  interesting  material.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  author  tlid  not  have  any  business-historical  training.  He  could  have  done  a 
most  valuable  and  much  Ix'tter  job. 
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deposited  in  public  arcliives  of  the  traditional  character.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  n*cognia5ed  that  the  latter  are  not  equipped  to  handle  them 
properly.  Instead,  business  documents  should  be  housed  in  one  of 
two  different  kinds  of  depositories,  either  Betriebaarchive  or  regional 
Wirtschaftsarchive.  Fritz  Hellwig®*  has  correctly  iwinted  out  that 
archives  of  these  types  took  root,  when  they  actually  did,  because  the 
soil  had  lieen  prepared  by  the  younger  historical  school  of  economics; 
and  that  they  started,  not  by  accident,  at  the  very  time  when  the  first 
German  academic  schools  of  business  administration  w(‘re  also  coming 
into  existence.  I^rge-scale  enterprises  and  trade  associations  were 
the  early  carriers  of  the  movement. 

To  be^n  with  the  first-named  type,  a  Betriebmrchiv  is  a  proix*rly 
«*quipp<Hl  and  adequately  staffed  de|)ository  connected  with  a  single 
enterpris<*;  and,  of  course,  only  the  lanr(*st  concenis  would  Ix'  able  to 
set  up  archives  of  that  tyi)e.  Again  it  is  significant  that  the  first  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Betriebsarchive  is  to  be  found  in  Elm'nberg’s  Thiinenarchiv, 
II  (1907/09),  695  ff.,  namely,  in  the  article  by  Karl  Burhenne  en¬ 
titled  “Betriebs-Archive,”  which  devours  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the* 
then  already  existing  Krupp  archive,  founde<l  in  1905.  Other  early 
Betriebsarchive  w(‘re  those*  of  the  Siemens  concern  (of  1907)  which  was 
disjK'rsed  and  partly  destroyed  dining  the  recent  war,  of  the*  I.  G. 
Farbenindustrie,  and  of  the  Heintzi*  &  Blankertz  A.  G.,  Be>rlin,  pix>- 
ducers  of  metal  gexids  and  esiM‘cially  jien  iKiints.  Oth<‘rs  wen*  estab- 
lisheel  betwmi  the  two  world  wars,  most  of  them  in  the  Rhenish- 
Westfalian  ar(*a  by  enterprist*s  in  the  fields  of  steel  and  coal.  How 
these  archives  came  through  World  War  II  is  not  known,  but  one  can 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  losses  w(*re  very  heavy.®®  “ 

The  second  tyjK*,  the  so-called  Wirtschaftsarchive,  an*  regional  de¬ 
positories  equipjied  to  hoiLst*  the  n*cords  of  any  number  of  firms 
(especially  companies  not  large*  enough  to  have  archives  of  th(*ir  own), 
private  records  of  busin(*ssmen,  and  the  paiH*rs  of  trade  a.s.sociations 


**  In  the  1930*8  and  1940’s  Dr.  Fritz  Hellwig  took  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
problem  of  business  archives.  Having  prepared  himself  for  an  academic  career,  he 
was  in  those  years  at  various  times  a  chamber-of-commerce  official  in  Saarbriicken, 
a  librarian  of  the  Saarwirtschaftsarchiv,  and  an  official  of  a  branch  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  German  steel  producers.  In  1951  he  became  the  manager  of  thA  newly 
founded  Deutsches  Industrie  Institut  in  Cologne.  (The  notes  were  taken  from  The 
Bulwark,  edited  by  Vivian  Stranders,  August,  1951,  page  11.) 

*”*The  archive  of  the  once  famous  Berlin  banking  house  of  S.  Bleichroder  is 
now  privately  owned  and  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
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and  similar  organizations  located  in  the  region  in  question.  Hellwig 
has  correctly  str(‘S8ed  the  great  importance  for  entrepreneurial  history 
of  the  preservation  of  privale  papers  of  businessmen.  His  observation 
that  business  records  are  often  surprisingly  inadequate  if  one  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  man  who  is  knowm  to  have  guided  a  work  during  a 
certain  period,  is  confirmed  by  my  own  experience  with  American 
busineas  records. 

Th(‘  first  archive  of  the  latter  type  was  founded  in  1906,  namely,  the 
Rheinisch-Westfdlische  Wirischaftsarchiv  in  Cologne,  which  was  fi- 
nanc(‘d  by  the  city  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  area  which 
it  covered.  This  archive^®  owed  its  existence  to  the  pioneering  efforts 
of  the  brothers  Alexander  and  Armin  Tille,  l)orn  in  1866  apd  1870, 
resf)ectively.  The  former  was  a  leading  chamber-of-commerce  and 
trade-a.ssociation  official  in  Saarbriicken;  the  latter  an  archivist  and 
librarian  in  Dresden.  Both  were  wejl-<*ducated  and  cultur(‘d  men  with 
historu’al  leanings.  *Armin  Title’s  programmatic  pamphlet,  Wirt- 
schaffs- Archive  (Berlin,  1905),  is  a  “first”  in  this  important  field.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  war,  as  I  have  lK‘en  able  to  ascertain,  the  more  valuable 
part  of  the  Rheinisch-Westfdlische  Wirischaftsarchiv  had  been  *‘verla- 
gert,"  to  list*  the  German  term,  i.  e.,  brought  to  a  safe  place,  and  this 
part  survived,  while  that  which  had  been  left  in  Cologne  was  destroyed 
by  lw)mbs. 

In  1907,  following  the  example  of  the  Rheinisch-Westfdlische  Wirt- 
schaftsarchiv,  the  Sudwestdeutsche  Wirischaftsarchiv  was  founded  in 
Saarbriicken  (in  1927  it  was  rechristened  Saarwirtschaftsarchiv)^^  A 
similar  organization  was  launched  in  I^eipzig,  styled  the  Archiv  zur 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte  Leipzigs;  and,  as  may  be  mentioned  in  pas.sing, 
Switz(‘rland  and  Holland  soon  followed  suit,  influenced  by  the  German 
example.  To  lx*  sure,  as  must  lx*  stressed,  W irtschaftsarchive  are  not 
business  archives  proper.  They  collect  any  manuscript  material  of 
economic  or  business  character  referring  to  the  region  in  question, 
except  the  material  that  emanates  from  government  or  municipal 
agencies.  The  latter  material  go(*s  automatically  into  a  Staaisarchiv 


As  to  the  operations  of  this  archive,  aeeArchivalisehe  Zeitachrift,  XLIV  (1936), 
10.')  ff. 

See  •Frit*  Heiiwig,  Das  Saarwirtschaftsarchiv.  Wurdigung  und  Aufgabe,  no.  6 
of  the  series  Saarunrlschaftsfragen  (Saarbriicken- Volklingen,  1938). 
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or  a  Stadtarchiv  (a  state  or  municipal  archive,  respectively).^* 

For  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  Wirtschaftsarchive  did  not  de¬ 
velop  as  had  been  hoped.  In  the  1930’s,  however,  the  movement 
received  a  new’  impetus  and  two  new  archives  of  this  character  were 
established:  the  Archiv  fur  SchwaMsche  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  in  Stutt¬ 
gart  (1937)  and  the  Wirtschafts- Archiv  der  W irtschaftskammer  fUr 
Westfalen  und  Lippe  in  Dortmund  (1940).  It  is  not  know  n  here  if  they 
were  able  to  achieve  an3rti!ing;  and  after  the  German  collapse  the 
movement  probably  stopped  again.  So  much  about  Betriebsarchive 
.  and  Wirtschaftsarchive. 

Another  type  of  archive,  W'hich  in  some  cases  should  contain  rich 
treasures  for  the  business  historian,  has  to  my  knowledge  never  been 
syst<*matically  investigat<Kl  for  source  material  p<*rtinent  to  this  kind 
of  res<*arch,  namely,  family  archives.  Well-known  among  them  are 
the  Cottaarchiv  in  Stuttgart  (die  Cottas  having  Ihhmi  famous  publish¬ 
ers)  and  the  Fuggerarchiv  in  Augsburg,  now  the  basis  of  important 
research  in  thi'  field.  But  besides  the  Fuggers  there  an*  still  other 
noble  families,  descendants  fnim  m(*dieval  merchants,  the  archives  of 
which,  if  they  exist,  may  lx*  productive.  The  above-cited  little  Ixxik 
on  the  R(‘hlingers^®  is  based  on  a  family  archive  of  that  character. 
Families  .similar  to  the  Fuggers  and  Ri'hlingers  were,  for  example,  the 
Imhofs  and  Mannlichs.  As  for  the  eighte<mth  century,  one  can  draw 
attention  to  the  family  of  the  Danish  Counts  of  Schimmelmann, 
laiinclKKl  to  eminence  as  late  as  that  centuiy  by  a  former  Stettin  iikt- 
chant’s  clerk  who  lx*came  one  of  the  great  business  leaders  of  his  time. 
Maylx*  a  mixleni  biography  of  this  man,  which  is  overdue,  could  be 
ba.s(Kl  on  a  family  archive.  In  the  .same  century,  besides  other  noble 
families,  there  were  the  Saxon  Counts  of  Einsiedel,  w’ho  owned  impor- 


See  my  report  in  Explorations  in  Entrepreneurial  History,  II  (1949/50),  102. 
The  German  sources  are  *Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fiir  Dokumentation,  Die  Doku- 
mentation  und  ihre  ProUtme  (Leipzig,  1943)  containing,  on  pages  85  ff.,  Wilhelm 
Galich’s  “Die  Dokumentation  in  den  gesamten  Staats-  und  Wirtschaftswissen- 
schaften”  and,  still  more  to  the  point,  on  pages  97  ff.  a  paper  of  Fritz  Hellwig, 
“Die  Einrichtung  von  Wirtschaftsarchiven,’’  which  includes  a  bibliography  on  the 
subject.  Similar  is  the  latter’s  treatment  of  the  subject  in  “Cher  die  Erfassung  und 
Sichtung  von  Quellen  zur  Geschiehte  des  Untemehmertums’’  in  *Schriften  der 
Akademie  fur  Deutsches  Recht,  Gruppe  W'irtschaftsw’issenschaften,  no.  5,  entitled 
Zur  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  der  deutschen  Vntemehmung  (Berlin,  1942).  See  also  in 
the  same  booklet  the  papers  by  Clemens  Bauer  “Grundsiitzliches  zur  Frage  der 
Wirtschafts-Archive”  and  by  Ernst  Zipfel  “t'ber  Archivpflege  in  der  Wirstchaft.” 

See  above,  page  36. 
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taut  enterprises,  and,  in  the  ninet^t^nth,  the  Fiirsten  Fiirstenberg  and 
H(‘nkel  von  Donnersmark  who  were  business  leaders  of  first  rank. 
The  archives  of  Silesian  and  Bohemian  noble  families,  such  as  the 
Ballestnmis,  Schaffgotschs,  Kinskys,  and  Harrachs,  were  probably  of 
th(*  greatest  interest  while  they  still  existeil;  if  not  saved  by  a  miracle, 
they  must  lx;  considered  lost.  If  so,  they  might  turn  up  one  day  in 
Polish,  Czech,  or  Russian  public  archives.  -Moreover,  there  wen*  also 
patrician  (Ixmrgeois)  families  of  industrial  importance  which  may 
hav'<*  had  (an<l  may  still  have)  family  archives  of  interest  to  the  busi- 
n(‘ss  historian.  It  would  be  worth  knowing,  for  (‘xample,  whether  . 
archiv(‘s  are  own(*d  by  such  families  as  the  Potuisgens,  Haniels,  Huys- 
s<>ns,  and  Ilochlings.  Such  stock-taking  would,  of  course,  be  an 
obligation  on  the  Germans,  but  it  can  probably  be  combined  with 
very  useful  res<‘arch  projects,  such  as  monographs  on  the  various 
{isjX'cts  of  G<‘rman  aristocratic  (*ntr(‘pn‘neurship  of  the  (‘ightwnth  and 
early  ninettH'iith  centuries. 

Finally,  no  stud(‘nt  of  German  business  history  can  lu'glect  public 
an*hives,  both  state  and  municipal.  For  various  r(*asons  ])ublic  arch¬ 
ives  are  much  more  imix)rtant  for  that  fi(*ld  in  Gennany  than  they  are 
in  Am(‘rica.  First,  German  governments  and  communities  have  lx*<‘n 
(‘iigaged  in  business  to  a  larg(‘r  extent  than  here.  In  the  eighteenth 
atul  the  first  y<“ars  of  the  niru'tetmth  centuries  government  enterprise 
in  mining,  iron  industry,  salt  pnxhiction,  china  manufacture,  etc.  was 
far  advanced  in  comparison  with  private  enterprist*.  Government 
officials  w(‘re,  functionally,  true  entrepr(*n(*urs.^^  Indexed,  they  were 
oft<>n  g(‘nuinely  innov'ating  (creative)  entrepreneurs.  These  things 
ar<‘  well-known  in  G(‘rmany,  although  hardly  nx'ognized  here.  I  have 
touched  ujx)!!  tlx*  phenomenon  in  my  papt*r  on  the  German  steam- 
engine  industry.^®  l^ater,  by  1880,  tlu*  Pru.ssian  railroads  were  taken 
over  by  tlu*  .state,  and  material  on  early  railroad  history  will  probably 
be  found  in  public  archives.  The  Saar  mines  were  run  by  the  Prussian 
government  until  recent  times,  and  German  communities  increa-singly 
owned  and  administennl  public  utilities.  Mixed  enterprises  (so-called 
gemischtwirlKchaftliche  U nU  rnehmungen)  in  which  government,  munic¬ 
ipalities,  and  private  ent(‘r{)ris(‘s  c(x)perate,  typical  of  the  twcuitieth 
century,  must  also  have  resulted  in  the  deiXKsit  of  historical  business 
mat(*rial  in  public  archives. 

Obviously  I  am  not  inclined  to  accept  risk-bearing  as  the  decisive  element 
in  entrepreneurship. 

'*  See  above,  page  .*>1. 
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Secondly,  even  after  the  various  German  govenimenta  had  started 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  withdraw  from  industrial  activities, 
they  continued  to  promote  industrial  development,  as  had  been  com> 
mon  in  the  eighteenth.  No  better  insight  into  the  latter  kind  of  activ- 
»  ity  could  be  gaimKl  than  by  writing  a  biography  of  Wilhelm  Beuth, 
the  great  Prussian  government  official  who  for  dt*cades  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  industrial  promotion.  That  biography  should  investigate,  on 
the  basis  of  archival  source's,  his  own  and  his  government’s  role  in 
bringing  about  the  industrial  revolution  in  Prussia  by  stimulating 
business  and  by  aiding  individual  promising  enterprises. 

Thirdly,  all  those*  concerns  which  pre)duce?d  armaments,  such  as 
Krupp,  Dreyse,  Mauser,  or  Gruson,  and  men  of  war,  such  as  Schichau 
and  Vulkan,  e*an  be  fully  inve*stigate'd  only  by  making  use*  e)f  both 
busine*ss  anel  public  archive*s.  Much  material  on  German  inve*atment8 
abroad  will  probably  be*  founei  in  i)ublic  archive*s  since*  the  advie*e*  e)f 
the  German  fe)n;ign  office*  was  e>ften  re'queste'd  in  advance*  by  the  in- 
ve*stment  bankers  conce*rneel,  iK)s.sibly  the  former  eve*n  sugge'sting 
such  activities. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  corre‘sjH>nde*nce*  e)n  customs  or  tax  que*stions, 
on  shipping  subsidies,  on  e*one*e*s.sions,  on  consular  service,  ete*.  Ix*- 
tween  governme*nt  agencies  and  firms  must  have  lx*en  dei)e)8iteel  in 
public  archives;  and  obviously  these  materials  have  imjwrtance  for 
business  history.  In  some*  cases  one  may  eve*n  find  businf*s8  papers  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  For  example,  the  leading  Jewish  busi¬ 
nessman  in  Berlin  by  1700  was  one  Jobst  Liebmann  whom  Gliickel  in 
her  recolle*ctions— above*-cited — calle*d  Juelah  Berlin.  When  his  widow 
was  arrested  in  1713,  his  biLsiness  paix*rs  were  attached  and  they  had, 
prior  to  World  War  II,  survived  in  the  Pnissian  Geheime  Staats- 
archiv  in  Berlin-Dahlem.  If  they  still  exist,  they  would  be  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  rich  source  for  business  history,  although,  writt<*n  in 
Hebraic,  Yiddish,  and  German,  they  would  lx*  hard  nuts  to  crack, 
especially  after  the  destniction  of  the  German  Jewry.  On  th(*  other 
hand,  the  books  of  Count  Egon  Cesar  Conti  on  the  House*  of  Roths¬ 
child^®  show  clearly  the  limitation  placed  on  an  author  who,  lx*cau.se 
the  pertinent  family  and  bu.siness  archives  are  closed  to  scholars  or 


'*  *Der  Aufstieg  des  Houses  Rothschild,  1770-1830  (Leipzig,  1927)  and  *l)as  Hatis 
Rothschild  tur  Zeil  seiner  BlUte,  1830-1871  (Leipzig,  1928).  The  archive  of  the 
Frankfurt  and  Naples  Rothschild  houses  was  deliberately  destroyed  by  the  owners 
as  early  as  1902;  see  Archivalische  Zeitschrift,  XLIV  (1936),  114. 
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have  clwtroycd,  works  on  a  business-historical  subject  exclusively 
in  public  archives. 

Those  who  are  interest<*d  in  entrepreneurial  history  rather  than  in 
firm  hi.story  will  need  public  archives  whenever  their  men  took  part  in 
the  country’s  public  lib*.  And  .some  did,  such  men  as  Hansemann, 
Mevi.ssen,  von  B<‘ckerath;  and  of  later  generations:  Freiherr  von 
Stumm,  Deniburg,  Walther  Rathenau,  Stinnes,  Hugenben?,  Schacht, 
etc.  who  lM‘cam(‘  (‘it her  high  govemm(‘nt  officials  or  members  of  the 
legislature. 

■  SoiiM*  archival  mateiHal  imix)rtant  for  the  busin(‘ss  historian  has 
la*en  publish(‘d;  and  such  publications  are  not  only  valuable  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  serve  as  an  indication  of  what  kind  of  sources  can  be 
(*x|)<‘ct(‘d  in  public  archives.  Most  important  for  the  Middle  Ages 
and  early  capitalism  is  the  seri(‘s  Deutsche  Hamlelsakten  des  Mittel- 
alhrs  und  der  Neuzeil,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historische 
Kommissiou  of  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Science's.  The  following 
(*ight  voluiiK's  have*  lH*en  published: 

*Volumes  1-3  (leschichte  der  Grossen  Ravensburger  Hamielsgesell- 
sehaft,  by  Aloys  Schulte  (1923), 

*\'olume*  4  .4 us  A  ntwerpener  Notariatsarchiven,  by  Jacob  Strie*der 

(1930), 

*\’olum(*  5  W eUhamUisbrduche  1480-1540,  by  Karl  Otto  Muller 

(1934), 

*\'()lum(*s  6-8  Das  Rutdingerhueh,  by  Franz  Bastian  (1944). 

An()th(*r  se*rie*s,  .some  volume's  of  which  are  of  imixirtance  for  the  study 
of  a  late*r  |H*riod,  namely,  the*  e*ighte*enth  century,  are  the  *Acta  Borus- 
sien,  Deukmdler  der  Preussischen  Staatsverwaltung  im  18.  J ahrhundert, 
siMmsore'd  by  the  Royal  Acade'iny  of  Sciences  in  Berlin.  The  volumes 
on  silk  industry,  e'dite'd  by  GiLstav  von  Schmoller  and  Otto  Hintze 
(Berlin,  1892),  or  those  on  Pru.s.sian  coinage,  edited  by  Friedrich 
Fre'iherr  von  Schrotter,  3  vols.  (Be'rlin,  1904-1910),  are  rich  in  busi- 
n(*s.s-historical  data.""  Of  course*,  one  will  find  in  the  Acta  Borussica 
mate'rial  only  on  that  .sector  of  Prussian  enterprise  which  was  pro- 
mote'd  by  the*  gove'rnment  or  on  which  the  government  deix'nded. 


''  The  data  contained  in  the  latter  item  I  have  tried  to  extract  in  the  paper, 
“Jewish  Enterprise  and  Pras.sian  Coinaj^  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  in  Ex¬ 
plorations  in  Entrepreneurial  History,  III  (1950/51),  161  ff. 
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Recent  independent  publications  of  source  material  that  need  to  be 
mentioned  are  *Da8  Handlung^iich  der  HoUschuher  in  Numberg  von 
ISO4.-I307,  edited  by  Anton  Chroust  and  Hans  Proesler  in  Verdffeni- 
lichungen  der  Geselischaft  fur  Fr&nkische  Gesckichle,  Series  X,  No.  1 
(Erlangen,  1934),  and  the  one  (*dited  by  *Percy  Ernst  Schramm, 
Kaufleute  zu  Haus  und  Vhersee  des  17.,  18.  und  19.  Jahrhunderts,  Vol. 
I  of  Veroffentlichungen  der  Forschungs^Ue  fiir  Hamhurgische  Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte  (Hamburg,  1949). 

It  is  not  nece.s.sary  at  this  point  to  give  once  more  the  titl<*8  of  the 
two  indispensable  bibliographical  tools  in  our  field.  They  have  Imh'U 
cited  early  in  this  survey^®  and  repeatedly  quoted  thereafter.  But 
there  is  in  addition  an  important  bibliographical  paper  covering  the 
Rhenish-West falian  heavy  industry,  nanu'ly,  Fritz  Hellwig,  “Die 
Wirt.schaftsgeschichtlich(>  Forschung  in  der  Rheini.sch-Westffilischen 
Grossindustrie”  in  *Stahl  mui  Eisen,  LXI  (1941),  153  ff. 

vni 

Befon*  summing  np  the  research  on  G(‘rman  bu.siiu‘ss  histoiy,  as 
here  presinited,  the  author  wishes  to  submit  for  purj)o.ses  of  compari- 
.son  his  findings  on  the  parallel  developmjmts  in  two  mon*  Euro|X'an 
countries,  namely,  England  and  France. 

In  England,  to  turn  first  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  cousin,  the  (‘arliest 
suggestion  ]M)inting  to  at  least  a  prerc“quisit<‘  of  bu.siness  history  was 
mad(‘  as  early  as  the  (*ightw*nth  century.  In  *The  Universal  Dictiofiary 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  (4th  ed.,  lx)ndon,  1774),  Malachy  Postle- 
thwayt  proi)osed  the  establishment  of  a  “coll<*ge“  for  young  busines.s- 
men.^®  In  drawing  up  a  tentative  program  therefore  he  advis*^! 

that  the  college  should  be  supplied  with  a  i^reat  variety  of  complett*  sets  of  the 
real  accounts  of  many  distinguished  and  eminent  merchants  deceased;  they 
being  of  no  other  use  to  executors  after  being  a  few  years  in  their  po6.se8sion, 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  to  obtain  a  great  variety  of  these.  If  this 
seminary  .was  furnished  with  the  genuine  accounts  and  letters  relating  thereto 
of  the  .  .  .  merchants  .  .  .  who  trod  the  Royal  Exchange  with  supreme  credit 
and  dignity,  the  unexperienced  might  secure  great  benefit  and  advantage,  by 
having  judicious  lectures  read  upon  the  same.  For  by  having  the  transactions 
of  persons  of  great  experience  and  dls(‘emement  before  us  and  their  motives 
.  .  .  laid  open  as  appears  by  their  genuine  mercantile  letters,  no  one  will  doubt 


Footnote  2,  page  2. 

Vol.  II,  article  “Mercantile  Accountantship.” 


but  great  knowledge  will  thereby  be  obtained  for  the  conduct  of  young  people; 
to  know  only  the  several  ways  of  trading  of  the  skilful  and  prosperous  is  of  no 
little  utility,  but  to  be  let  into  the  motives  of  their  .measures  and  the  address 
whereby  their  many  hazardous  adventures  have  been  conducted  is  of  not  less 
benefit  to  the  young  trader  than  the  genuine  historj'  of  great  statesmen  and 
commanders  to  those  who  shall  aim  at  following  their  examples. 

It  was  U?ft  to  the  tw’entieth  century  to  execute  this  program,  although 
the  material  in  question  was  not  assembled  at  commercial  “colleges,” 
as  Postlethwayt  projjosed,  at  least  until  recently  not  in  Britain. 

A.  V.  Judge's,  then  lecturer  of  economic  history  at  the  Ix)ndon 
School  of  Economics,  reported  in  1936®®  that  in  England  a  good  deal 
of  busine'ss-historical  material  had  survived  in  public  archives,  es¬ 
pecially  the  H'cords  of  chartered  companies.  This  material  began  to 
attract  attention  after  William  Cunningham  and  William  Ashley  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  modern  British  economic  history.  Interest  in 
the  latt(‘r  field  was  intensified  after  World  War  II  and  questions  were 
then  iK'ing  ask(‘d  by  resi'archers  which  could  be  answered  only  on  the 
basis  of  business  papt^rs.  The  majority  of  the  latter,  however,  if  at  all, 
were  likely  to  have  survived  in  the  files  of  business  firms.  *William 
Robert  Scott  through  his  book  The  Constitution  and  Finance,  of 
English,  Scottish  and  Irish  Joint  Stock  Companies  to  1720  (Cambridge, 
1910-1912)  is  considert'd  as  the  British  pioneer  in  the  use  of  business 
records.  But  he  still  relied  on  .such  as  were  preserved  in  public  archives 
and  on  selected  documents  only.  In  contrast  *G.  W.  Daniels  was, 
according  to  Judges,  the  first  to  bast'  his  rest'arch  on  a  complete  set  of 
business  documents  when  writing  his  Early  English  Cotton  Industry 
.  .  .  (Manchester,  1920).  U.sing  records  of  M.  Connell  &  Kennedy  in 
Aneoats-Manchest('r  and  letters  written  by  Samuel  Crompton,  he 
blazed  the  trail  leading  to  true  scientific  business  history  in  England. 
His  book  was  followed  by  *George  Unwin’s  Samuel  Oldknow  and  the 
Arkwrights  .  .  .  (Ix)ndon,  1924)  based  on  records  discovered  by  chance 
by  a  troup  of  Boy  Scouts  in  a  stable.  Thereafter  the  business  papers 
of  Boulton  and  Watt,  the  diary  of  Joseph  Rogerson,  factory  ow  ner  at 
West  Riding,  and  the  business  records  of  Benjamin  Gott,  merchant 
and  industrialist  of  Yorkshire,  bt'came,  the  basis  of  research.  Finally, 
Judges,  to  whom  the  responsibility  for  this  description  must  be  left. 


“Wirtschaftsakten  in  England”  in  *Archivalische  Zeitsehrift,  XLIV  (1936), 
131  ff.,  especially  134,  135. 
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mentions  A  London  Merchant  (1696-1774)  by  *Lucie  Stuart  Suther¬ 
land^^  who  made  use  of  papers  found  in  a  country  house.  Her  book 
deals  with  a  trader  in  gold  who  had  many  business  relations  in  Port¬ 
ugal,  while  Alfred  Plummer  edited  and  commented  on  the  records  of 
the  weaving  mill  of  C.  Early  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  Oxfordshire  in  *The 
Witney  Blanket  Industry:  The  Records  of  the  Witney  Blanket  Weavers 
.  .  .  (London,  1934). 

This  was  the  British  situation  in  1936  with  regard  to  strictly  scienti¬ 
fic  endeavors  in  our  field.  It  goes  without  saying  that  by  that  time 
historical  firm  publications  were  issued  year  by  year  also.  According 
to  an  unpretentious  article,  published  this  year,®^  the  total  number  of  | 

British  firm  histories,  both  books  and  booklets  (including  those  of  a  | 

few  pages  which  are  i)ractically  of  no  v’aliie),  amounts  to  .sev’eral  j 

hundred.  My  own  estimate  would  be  about  350.  A  sample  of  179  i 

busines.s-hii>torical  lxK)k.s  analyzed  by  the  British  author  revealed  that  ^ 

prior  to  1918  14  were  published  J 

in  1919-1938  67  “  “  | 

in  1939-1951  98  “  “  I 

The  nuinlKT  of  new’  publications  is  .suppos<Kl  to  have  increa.sed  n*mark-  | 

ably  after  1945.  | 

In  that  .sam<‘  sample  the  following  lines  of  business  wen*  found  | 

repn*s(‘nt<‘d :  | 

Printing,  publishing,  paper  trades 
Iron,  steel,  metal  trades 

Banks  and  other  Bnancial  institutions,  insurance  companies, 
building  societies 
“Distributive  trades” 

Machines,  shipbuilding 
Textiles 

Chemical  industries 
All  others 

The  British  author  comments  on  tho.s<*  firm  histories  as  a  kind  of 
“durable”  advertising  preferred  by  firms  for  whom  public  relations 
are  of  importance  in  selling  and  w  hovse  products,  like  ships,  are  v’ery 


by  24  items 

«  24  » 


‘  21 
‘  19 

*  17 

*  14 
‘  14 

*  46 
179 


London,  1933. 

**  “When  the  firm  becomes  a  pub,”  by  Derek  Froome  in'  The  Director.  The 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Directors,  III  (Apr.,  1952).  Professor  Thomas  S.  Ashton 
has  been  kind  enough  to  make  a  proof  of  this  paper  available  to  the  author. 
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costly  and  durable.  That  knowl<*dgc  of  a  work’s  history  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  for  the  decision-makers  within  the  enterprise  does  not 
se<*m  to  have  dawned  on  British  businessmen. 

Until  very  recently  British  economic  and  business  historians  were 
not  abl(‘  to  select  a  topic  and  then  start  looking  for  source  material, 
but  the  accessibility  of  sources  determined  the  choice  of  topics.  (To 
be  sure,  that  is  the  crux  elsewhere  too!)  That  situation,  it  was  felt, 
brought  a  haphazard  el(*ment  into  the  advance  of  economic  and 
business  history.*®  Cons(*quently  in  1934  British  businessmen  and 
scholars,  convinc(*d  of  the  need  of  filling  the  existing  gap,  brought  into 
existence  at  Ix)ndon  the  Council  for  tlu*  Preservation  of  Business 
Archives.  Its  backers  were  industrialists,  bankers,  merchants,  archi¬ 
vists,  and  professors.  Close  cooperation  was  established  from  the  out¬ 
set  with  the  Briti.sh  Records  Association.  To  be  .sure,  the  funds  of  the 
Council  wen*  sh'iuler,  ind(‘ed.  Its  income  consi.sted  exclusively  of 
donations  of  bankers  and  other  bu.sine.ssmen ;  at  one  time  only  it 
rt*ceived  [Rockef(*ller]  Foundation  money. 

When  th(‘  (’ouncil  was  founded,  it  was  to  assume  the  follo>\ing 
functions:*^ 

1.  to  promote  the  study  of  business  history  and  to  make  a  record  of  surviving 

business  of  early  date. 

2.  to  encourage  owners  to  preserve  old  business  documents. 

3.  to  bring  qualified  historians  into  touch  with  new  sources  of  raw  material. 

4.  to  provide  skilled  assistance  and  advice  to  owners  of  documents. 

5.  to  further  these  ends  by  the  issue  of  suitable  publications. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  probably  in  view  of  its  limited  income,  the 
Council  restricted  for  years  its  activities  on  points  1  and  2  and  is  only 
r(*c(*ntly  Ix'ginning  to  Issue  publications  of  its  own,  as  Avill  be  discussed 
later.  Th<*  C’ouncil  started  by  distributing  questionnaires  to  presumed 
own(*rs  of  busine.ss  r(‘cords  asking  for  detailed  information  as  to  their 
content,  as  to  whether  a  permanent  or  temporary  transfer  into  a 
public  depo.sitory  was  agrc'eable,  and  whether  p<*rmission  wobld  be 
grant(*d  to  scholars  to  use  the  documents.  This  questionnaire  was 
a(*compani(‘d  by  an  eight-page*  leaflet  entitled  History  from  Business 
Herords  which  introduced  the*  Council  to  the  concern  in  que.stion.  The 
completed  que'stionnaires  lx*came  the  ba.sis  for  three  card  indices  in 


For  the  following  see  the  *Reports  of  the  Council  for  the  Preservation  of 
Kusiness  Archives,  eight  of  which  have  been  published  so  far. 

Quoted  from  the  Sixth  Report  (1950),  3. 
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which  the  material  was  catalogued  according  to  the  name  of  the 
owners,  the  line  of  business,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  or  busiiu'ssman 
with  whom  the  material  had  originated.  Working  out  of  Ix)ndon 
implied  that  information  was  originally  collected  on  an  occupational 
basis,  but  soon  the  iKJSsibility  of  n^gional  field  offices  came  to  be 
explored,  their  advantages  w'ere  recognized  and  some  regional 
investigations  se<‘m  to  have  been  conduct'd. 

Before  long  the  Council  ran  into  all  those  problems  which  baffle 
their  American  and  German  counterparts  too:  In  many  cases  material 
had  been  destroyed  only  in  very  recent  years;  thus  it  was  recognized 
as  desirable  to  have,  besides  the  above-mention(*d  card  indices,  also  a 
so-called  “negative  file”  on  such  records  as  were  known  to  be  lost  or 
destroyed.  Such  a  file,  as  was  actually  e.stablish(‘d,  would  obviously 
save  much  time  to  at  lea.st  some  .stiuhmts.  Moreover,  the  material 
ill  question  is  bulky  and  often  the  owiu^rs  proved  really  unable  to  keep 
it.  According  to  the  original  plan  the  Council  had  not  expt'ctt'd  to 
collect  records,  but  in  some  ca-ses  it  was  forcc^l  to  do  so  and  to  place 
them  in  reliable  de|)ositorics.  On  top  of  that  it  made  arrangements 
for  a  microfilm  ser\’ice  so  that  the  content  of  bulky  records  could  lx‘ 
preserved  for,  posterity  without  taking  much  space.  Finally,  the 
Council  had  to  devote  thought  to  the  question  of  what  to  keep  and 
what  to  d(‘stroy,  and  it  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion:  Most 
intere.sting  for  the  historian  was  information  “relating  to  the  terms  of 
(‘mployment,  wages,  markets  .  .  .  ,  relations  with  customers,”  policy¬ 
making,  and  metlKKls  of  finance.  “Wage  books,  l<‘dgers,  letters,  and 
minute  books”  were  the  principal  .sources  therefor.  Cons(‘qucntIy 
waste  books,  receipts,  cash  books,  and  day  books  could  be  discarded. 
The  Council  pleaded  that  s<‘quences  should  not  lie  broken  by  k(‘eping 
.samples  only,  as  seems  to  have  been  customary  in  Britain.**  So  far  so 
good!  The  foreign,  i.e.,  non-Briti.sh  student,  will  imniMliately  dis¬ 
cover  lacking  emphasis  on  production  records.  This  bias  must  have 
developed  during  the  last  hundred  years  when  Britain  was  the  world’s 
financier,  insurer,  and  shipiMT,  w  hile  her  industry  was  ix'rmitted  to  go 
down,  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  living  gemmation. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Council  ])ublished  two  volunu's  of  business 
records:  in  1950  The  Letters  of  Eduard  Grace,  an  (ightcc  iitli-centurj' 
trader' with  Africa  and  .slave  dealer  who  sold  his  “commodity”  in  the 

•®  Seventh  Report,  3,  4.  One  should  compare  these  passages  with  the  German 
program  of  the  1930’s  which  is  reported  in  Appendix  II. 
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West  Indies;  and  in  1951  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Walker  of  Rotherham. 
In  addition  its  most  recent  Report  contains  a  list  of  British  business 
dcK’uments  in  public  depositories,  such  as  the  universities  of  Bristol 
aiul  Ijeeds.  I^st,  but  not  least,  the  Council  is  undertaking  a  task 
which  was  once  undertaken  in  Germany  by  the  Schacht  Collection  of 
the  Reichsbank  and  in  America  is  under  the  care  of  Dun  and  Brad- 
street,  namely,  assembling  as  complete  a  collection  of  firm  histories  as 
can  b(*  brought  together.  The  titles  of  the  books  acquired  can  be 
found  in  the  Council’s  Reports  beginning  with  Xumbt*r  5  of  1948. 

By  1951  the  Council  had  assembled  about  150  items  of  that  char¬ 
acter,  but  it  is  unknown  how  large  a  percentage  of  the  total  is  repre¬ 
sented  thereby.  Entrepreneurial  biographies®®  seem  to  be  included  in 
the  library,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  are  collected  systemati¬ 
cally  together  \ivith  firm  histories.  Under  these  circumstances  that 
figure  can  hardly  lx*  used  for  pur|K)ses  of  comparison ;  and  it  would  lead 
to  a  mere  guess  if  one  wen*  to  aim  at  an  estimate  of  the  total  number 
of  English  firm  histories  and  entrepreneurial  biographies.  It  appears 
that  British  banks  are  now  in  the  vanguard  of  thost*  enterpri.ses  which 
are  interested  in  their  history  and  have  had  it  written  up.  So  much 
on  Britain! 

The  number  of  Fn*nch  business-historical  publications  is  very  much 
smaller  than  that  which  Germany  and  the  United  States  have  pro¬ 
duced,  while  it  may  not  be  very  far  from  the  British  total.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  the  basis  of  the  available  sample,  which  will  be  analyzed 
later,  one  can  reasonably  estimate  that  the  number  of  independent 
French  business-historical  publications  (both  firm  histories  and  biog¬ 
raphies  of  business  leaders)  d(x;s  not  exceed  the  figure  of  250.  This 
lagging  lx*hind  the  two  leading  countries  is  easily  explicable  and  will 
lx*  instantly  underst<x)d  by  those  who  know  the  atmosphere  in  French 
business:  In  France,  more  than  in  any  one  of  the  other  countries  here 
treated,  the  partnership  continued  to  dominate  the  field;  and  the 
spirit  prevailing  in  the  French  partnership,  tjqncally  a  family  affair, 
is  distinguished  from  that  which  characterizes  the  vast  majority  of 
enterprises  in  the  three  other  countires.  For  partners  in  an  unincor¬ 
porated  family  enterprist*  busine.ss  is  strictly  a  private  affair.  It  is  to  be 
kept  secret  as  far  as  |X)ssible  and  the  public-relations  angle,  so  impor- 


Early  British  entrepreneurial  bioipaphies  are  those  by  Samuel  Smiles  (1812> 
1904),  for  example,  the  books  on  George  Moore,  James  Nasmyth,  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood,  and  others. 
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tant  elsewhere  and  especially  in  America,  does  not  enter  the  mind  of 
the  average  French  buanessman.  Consequently,  as  a  rule,  he  is  not 
interested  in  having  the  history  of  his  firm  written  up.  French  his¬ 
torians  on  the  other  hand,  as  David  Landes  has  pointed  out,  have  not 
exerted  any  pressure  on  French  business  leaders  to  have  access  to 
business  records.  They  are  on  the  whole  disinclined  to  deal  with 
modem  history,  a  disinclination  which  in  the  case  of  business  history 
“has  been  reinforced  by  a  national  cultural  bias  w’hich  works  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  and  interest  of  industrial  and  commercial 
achievements.”  In  the  eyes  of  the  average  Frenchman  the  business¬ 
man  is  c<;rtainly  not  a  hero.  All  these  factors  are  bound  to  militate 
against  the  development  of  French  business  history;*^  and  no  con¬ 
certed  effort  comparable  with  that  in  Britain  is  under  way,  in  order 
to  catch  up  with  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

The  trend  w  hich  ultimately  k*d  to  this  result  thwart etl  an  earlicT  one 
which  might  have  worked  it.st‘lf  out  in  a  way  more  desirable  to  scholars 
in  our  field,  had  it  been  able  to  persist  and  develop.  From  the  era  of 
Ix)uis  Philippe  through  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III  there  existetl  in 
France  a  keen  interest  in  manufacture  and  finance  and  much  was 
lieing  doiu‘  to  promote  factories.  The  famous  Paris  exixxsitions  of 
1855  and  1867  must  be  seen  in  this  context.  Moreover,  the  widespread 
sixH'uIative  frenzy  cropping  up  in  France  time  and  again  betw'cen  1816 
and  1914  is  indicative  of  jx).ssibilities  which  in  the  end  were  not  real¬ 
ized,  for  early  capitalistic  development  went  everywhere  hand  in  hand 
with  speculative  manias  and  milder  fevers.  The  atmosphere  favor- 
al)le  to  industrial  development  was  promoted  by  powerful  speculative 
financiers  and  by  businc*ssmen  in  high  govenimental  positions  or  at 
least  in  the  confidence  of  the  rulers.  It  was  reflected  in  realities,  such 
as  the  building  of  the  French  railroad  system  and  the  ri.se  of  the 
moileni  French  textile  industry,  and  in  such  facts  as  the  success  of  the 
French  Roth.schilds  and  the  career  of  the  Pereir(*8.  But  it  has  found 
an  expression  also  in  the  literary  master|)i(‘ces  of  Balzac  and  later  Zola. 
The  stage  was  .set  for  French  scholarship  to  lead  in  the  development 
of  what  is  called  business  history  today. 

And  in  fact  for  some  time  it  led.  As  the  later  tabulation  will  show. 


See  David  Landes,  “French  Entrepreneurship  and  Indastrial  Growth  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  in  Journal  of  Economic  History,  IX  (1949/50),  45  CF.;  and 
idem,  “Entrepreneurial  Research  in  France,”  in  Explorations  in  Entrepreneurial 
History,  III  (1950/51),  24  flf. 
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Franco  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  1870  had  produced  at  least 
twenty-six  biographies  of  business  leaders,  a  figure  which  cannot  be 
matche<l  by  any  one  of  the  other  countries.  To  be  sure,  interest  was 
often  focused  on  businessmen  whose  activities  outside  of  business 
were  widely  known,  such  as  Casimir  P6rier,  or  whose  names  were 
household  words  at  the  time,  such  as  those  of  the  Pereires  and  Roth¬ 
schilds.  But  this  is  how  it  started  everywhere,  and  the  relatively  (i.e., 
for  the  time)  great  number  of  names  which  appear  on  the  title  pages 
of  those  twenty-six  biographies  is  remarkable.  The  very  first  item 
se(‘ms  to  have  been  Baron  de  Silvestre’s  Notice  biographique  mr  M.  le 
Baron  Guillaume  Louis  Temaux  hie  a  la  s^nce  publique  de  la  Sociiti 
d' agriculture  6  Avril  1834,  Temaux  Ix'ing  an  industrialist  who  also 
dabbled  in  investment  banking.  The  other  biographies  of  business¬ 
men  published  lx‘fore  the  fall  of  the  empire  dealt  with  I.affitte  (1844); 
the  Rothschilds  (1846,  1847,  1868 — two  items,  1869);  Btmjamin 
D(*le.ss(‘rt,  the  banker  and  early  promoter  of  French  savings  banking 
(1850);  Francois  de  Wendel  (1851);  Jean  Baptiste  Randoing  (1853); 
le  Baron  Th.  Ch.  J.  de  Gargait  (1854);  M6nier  (1854);  the  Pereires 
(1856,  1858,  1859,  1861,  1863);  J.  F.  Cail  (1856);  Emile  Clapeyron 
(1858);  ('asimir  P6rier  (1858);  Achille  Fould  (1859);  J.  Mirfes  (1860, 
1861);  Chri.stophe  01x‘rkampf  (1860);  Auguste  Perdonnet  (1867 — 
two  items).  Of  these  lKx>ks  two  were  autobiographies,  one  emanating 
from  Macques  I.aflitte  (1844),  not  to  be  confounded  with  LaflBtte’s 
autobiography  published  by  *Duchon  inl934,theother  from*J.  Mir^, 
nu's  .luges;  Ma  vie  et  mes  affaires  (Paris,  1861),  which  has  some 
fundamental  similarity  with  Strousberg’s  autobiography.*® 

MonKJver,  there  apjieared  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  empire  several 
items  which  under  other  circumstances  might  have  become  fore- 
ninners  of  mod(‘rn  firm  histories.  As  early  as  1848  one  Meugy  pub¬ 
lished  a  lKK)k,  Uistorique  des  mines  de  Rive-de-Gier,  and  between  1855 
and  1860  tlu're  was  put  upon  the  market  a  work  of  four  volumes  which 
Iniongs  in  that  field  and  had  then  no  counterpart  in  any  other  Euro- 
IM'an  country:  Mean  Baptiste  Honors  Raymond  Capefigue’s  Histoire 
des  grandes  opirations  financieres.  This  book,  very  widely  used,  is  an 
indisjKMisjible  guide  to  contemiK)rary  French  business  history  because 
it  contains  many  clues  and  {xints  to  important  happtmings,  but  alas 
it  is  entirely  unreliable.  ixusonally  would  not  quote  anything  from 
CaiH'figue’s  lxM)k  iinh'ss  1  w(‘re  surt'  from  other  sources  that  the  piece 


See  page  39. 
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of  information  was  correct.  To  cite  an  example,  which  every  American 
business  historian  can  appit'ciate,  Capefigue  in  one  of  his  volumes 
speaks  about  the  New  York  house  of  “Dunkan,”  meaning  Duncan, 
Sherman  and  Company. 

Characteristically,  Capefigue’s  book  on  high  finance  does  not  stand 
alone.  In  a  way  it  is  paralleled  by  one  on  French  industry,  a  popular, 
but  nevertheless  rather  remarkable,  publication  which  appeaitHl  in 
numerous  volumes  of  which  the  first  six  are  in  America  (in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Public  library).  The  scries  was  wriften  by  a  journalist,  who  had 
started  as  a  lawyer,  namely,  Julien  Francois  Turgan,  Les  Grandea 
U sines  de  France,  Tableau  de  V Industrie  Franqaise  en  XIX e  sikle 
(Paris,  1861  ff.).  Volumes  III  ff.  bear  the  slightly  different  title  Les 
Grandes  U sines;  Etudes  Industrielles  en  France  et  d  VEtranger.  In  fa<*t, 
in  the  volumes  here  available  th(‘r(‘  an*  sketches  of  the  finn  of  Krupp 
in  Essen  and  an  Aachen  nc'cdle  factory.  If  one  can  trust  the  preface 
of  Volume  I,  this  book  owes  its  existence  to  a  scholarly  interest  in  the 
subject.  The  author  descrilx*s  in  a  somewhat  flowery  language  that 
he  was  attracted  by  the  great  s|}ectacle  of  the  battle  of  the  human  race 
against  its  original  limitations,  a  battle  whos<‘  victory  found  expn*s- 
sion  in  modem  factories.  It  seemed  unjust  to  him  that  historians 
dealt  only  with  the  **gloires  mililaires”  and  not  also  with  the  **gloires 
industrielles"  which  wen*  neglect<‘d.  It  was  for  this  reason,  so  the 
author  clo.ses  the  preface,  that  he  had  written  this  book  which  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  treatise,  but  a  picture  or,  to  put  it  differently,  a  balance 
sheet  of  the  material  progress  of  mankind  made  up  to  the  year  of  1860. 
According  to  this  program  the  author  presented  esisays  of  numerous 
enterprises.  The.se  essays  begin  usually  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  industry  to  which  the  particular  concern  belongs,  followed  by  a 
history  of  the  enterprise  in  question,  leading  up  to  a  description  of  the 
w  ork  carried  on,  with  the  emphasis  on  technological  achi(*vements. 

But  there  were  still  some  more  contemporary  items  of  inten*st:  a 
pa&sing  mention  is  deserved  by  a  book  which  is  not  strictly  bu.sine.ss 
historical  in  character  but  contains  material  interesting  to  the  student 
of  that  branch  of  economic  history,  namely,  *A.  AudiganiK*,  Les 
Chemins  de  Fer  aujourd'hui  et  dans  cent  ans,  2  vols.  (Paris,  1858  and 
1862).  And  last,  but  not  lea.st,  th(‘re  appt‘ar(*d  in  tlu*  r(*ig:i  of  NaiM>- 
leon  III  what  may  w(*ll  lx*  the  earlu*st  French  firm  history,  namely, 
the  *Histoire  du  Credit  Mobilier,  18o2-1867  (Paris,  1867).  Its  author 
was  one  Aycard  and  his  well-documented  book  is  supiK)sed  to  have 
been  w  ritten  on  the  order  of  a  director  of  the  Credit  Foncier  and  at  the 
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instigation  of  Fould,  enemy  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  to  embarrass  the 
latter.  One  should  eompare  the  motive  back  of  this  publication  with 
those  which  prompted  the  first  German  and  the  first  American  firm 
histories.  The  difference  is  striking. 

These  hojx'ful  beginnings  jx^tered  out.  The  reason  wiiy  should  be 
explained  by  an  expert  in  French  history.  Was  the  defeat  of  1871  so 
stunning  and  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  so  depressing  that  France 
was  driven  from  the  road  toward  modern  industrialization  which  it 
had  enter(‘d  and  which  w'as  accompanied  by  an  early  blossoming  of 
bu.siness  history?  Or  had  the  men  around  Ix)uis  PhilipiJe  and  Najx)- 
leon  III  forced  the  country  upon  a  road  w  hich  was  not  suitable  to  its 
national  character,  so  that  it  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
cea.sed?  And  consequently,  was  that  remarkable  early  interest  in 
business  history  artificial  and  had  to  Ix'  abandoiu‘d  concomitantly? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  proce.ss  as  such  is  e\ident  from  the  tabulation 
on  Page  71  of  the  available  sample  of  186  items,  consisting  of  70  firm 
histories,  102  entrepreneurial  biographies,  including  histories  of 
industrial  families,  and  14  collective  biographi(‘s.®® 

A  few  mor(‘  words  must  be  said,  however,  before  the  tabulation  is 
presc*nt(Kl  and  discus.s<Hl.  Even  before  they  are  broken  down,  the 
alx)ve  figures  are  of  gr(*at  interest,  <*specially  w  hen  compan*d  with  the 
corr(‘sjx)nding  ones  for  two  of  the  other  nations  here  surveyed. 
Germany  |X)ssess(‘d  at  the  end  of  1951  about  5,000  firm  histories  as 
against  about  200  entrepreneurial  biographies,  while  the  United 
States  up  to  that  moment  had  produced  alxjut  750  firm  histories  and 
alx)ut  450  entrepreneurial  biographies.  That  is  to  say,  in  those 
cQuntri<*s  firm  histories  exceeded  entrepreneurial  biographies,  al¬ 
though  in  various  ratios;  in  France  alone  the  ratio  is  so  far  inverse. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  tabulation  on  Page  71. 

The  sample  u.sed  in  the  following  analysis  is  based  on  titles  collected  by  David 
I^ndes  in  the  course  of  his  studies  on  French  economic  history.  His  cooperation, 
which  included  assistance  in  analyzing  the  material,  has  been  highly  appreciated. 
Additional  titles  were  derived  from  the  catalogues  of  Widener  and  Baker  Libraries, 
from  •Henri  S^e,  Histoire  Economique  de  la  France.  Lee  Temps  modemes  (1789- 
1914)  (Paris,  1942)  and  Arthur  L.  Dunham,  “The  Economic  History  of  France, 
1815-1870”  in  Journal  of  Modem  History,  XXI  (1949),  121  ff.  See  also  John  E. 
Sawyer,  “The  Entrepreneur  and  the  Social  Order,  France  and  the  United  States” 
in  Men  in  Business  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1952),  7  ff. 


Available  Sample  of  French  Business-Historical  Publications 
(By  Decade  of  Publication) 

Entrepreneurial  Pertinent  c<^lective 
Firm  histories  biographies  biographies  **> 

Prior  to  1850 

1 

4 

— 

1850-1859 

— 

12 

1 

1860-1869 

1 

10 

3 

1870-1879 

2 

5 

1 

1880-1889 

1 

5 

2 

1890-1899 

5 

8 

1 

1900-1909 

11 

8 

1 

1910-1919 

5 

8 

— 

1920-1929 

16 

12 

— 

1930-1939 

23 

14 

1 

1940-1951 

4“ 

10 

1 

Date  not  identified 

1 

6 

3 

Total 

70 

102 

14 

*  This  figure  is  undoubtedly  much  too  small. 

,The  books  of  CajK'figiu*,  Turgand,  and  Aiidiganno  were  not  ineliid(Hl 
in  the  tabulation  sinee  they  cannot  be  d('sif;nated  as  firm  histories;  but 
in  studying  the  tabulation  as  to  the  latter,  one  should  remembtT  them. 

As  .soon  as  one  looks  at  the  two  columns  of  biographies,  the  falling 
oflF  of  the  interest  by  1871  is  etident,  and  etndent  at  first  glance. 
Morc‘over,  the  tabulation  shows  how  slow  the  n»vnval  of  intew^st  has 
l)een;  and  when  it  really  came,  in  contrast  to  the  original  tradition,  it 
was  stronger  in  firm  history  than  in  entrepreneurial  biography.  Thus 
what  has  been  shown  to  l>e  the  unique  French  .situation  may  disapfX'ar 
lK*fore  long  if  there  should  Ix'  a  real  awakening  of  Fn*nch  interest  in 
our  field.®^ 

If  the  sample  of  French  firm  histories  is  broken  down,  as  has  been 
the  material  for  other  nations,  it  shows  the  follo^ving  distribution  of 
70  items: 


Finance 

23 

Transportation 

18 

Heavy  industries 

11 

•"  With  regard  to  French  collective  biographies,  the  student  should  realize  that 
titles  referring  to  “ouvriers,”  “artisans,”  and  “inventeurs”  may  disguise  items  on 
businessmen.  Of  course,  the  use  of  such  terms  for  businessmen  is  significant  in 
itself. 

As  to  the  collection  of,  and  the  earliest  attempts  at  preserving,  business 
records  in  France,  a  reference  to  Sabbe’s  report  in  Archivalische  Zeitschrift,  XLIV 
(1936),  116,  122,  must  suffice. 
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Other  industries  6 

Insurance  5 

Trade  5 

Miscellaneous  2 


Ill  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  sample  no  percentage  figures  are  pre¬ 
sented.  To  these  70  items  a  few  have  to  bt*  added  which  are  synthetic 
in  character,  the  books  of  Capefigue,  Turgand,  and  Audiganne,  cited 
before,  the  more  recent  very  satisfactory  *Histoire  documentaire  de 
Vindustrie  de  Mulhouse  (Miilhausen,  1912),  and  some  of  Bouchary’s 
books.®^  The  last,  although  based  on  primary  sources,  will  hardly 
satisfy  the  American  business  historian.  Taken  by  groups,  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  next  the  railroads  have  issued  the  most  valuable 
monographs,  especially  noteworthy  being  *Le  Centennaire  de  la 
Nationale  [insurance  company]  (Paris,  1930).  B(‘sides  the  last-named 
item,  the  following  two  can  Ix'  considered  as  outstanding  examples  of 
French  bu.sines.s-historical  res(*areh:  *I/)uis-Maurice  Jouffroy,  Une 
itape  de  la  construction  des  grandes  lignes  de  chemins  de  fer  en  France — 
La  Ligne  de  Paris  a  la  fronti^re  d^AUemagne  (1825-1852),  3  vols.  (Paris, 
1932),  and  Gaston  Motte,  Motte  Bossut,  un  homme,  une  famiUe,  une 
firme,  1843-1943  (p.  p.,  Tourcoing,  1944). 

With  respect  to  businessmen’s  biographies,  an  analysis  reveals  that 
a  maximum  of  satisfactory  research  has  been  expended,  both  in  the 
German  and  French  eras,  on  the  leaders  and  industrial  families  of  the 
Mulhouse  textile  district.  In  addition,  the  Rothschilds,  Pereires,  and 
the  de  Wendels  (steel  industrialists)  and  individual  memliers  of  these 
families  have  attracted  the  greatest  attention.  Of  all  the  available 
items  the  most  satisfactory  ones  may  1k‘  *Piferre  de  Joinville,  UArma- 
teur  Balguirie-Stuttenberg  (Paris,  1914),  and  *Marcel  Rouff,  Tubeuf. 
Pn  grand  industriel  Franqais  au  XVIIH^  si^le  d'apr^s  ces  papiers 
personnels  (Thfese,  Paris,  1923).  There  an*  only  four  busines.smen’s 
autobiographies  in  the  sample,  three  of  which  have  l)een  cited.  The 
fourth  is  F.  H.  Besuard,  Souvenirs  d'un  nonagSnaire  (Paris,  n.d.),  the 


*Le  marchf  de.  changes  de  Paris  A  la  fin  du  XVIII^  siicle  (1778-1800)  .  .  . 
(Paris,  1937);  *Les  Compagnies  finaneikres  d  Paris  A  la  fin  du  XVIIIh  sikde,  3  vols. 
(Paris,  1940-1942);  •/^fs  Manieurs  d’argenl  d  Paris  A  la  fin  du  XVIIIh  sihcle  (Paris, 
1943);  *Le8  Faux-tnonnayevrs  sons  la  revolution  fran^aise  (Paris,  1946).  Other 
iMMtks  of  Bouchary  are  counted  at  their  proper  places. 
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author  having  been  a  businessman  in  the  time  of  the  Empire.®* 

IX 

It  seems  iiardly  jwssible  by  way  of  conclusion  to  present  the  findings 
of  this  study  (to  the  extent  that  it  relates  to  German  material)  in 
l)etter  form  than  as  a  tabulation  sho\sing  the  dates  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  field: 

1825  The  first  German  firm  history  (I^auchhammer). 

1848  The  second  German  firm  history  (Konigliche  Bank,  Berlin). 

1871  The  first  entrepreneurial  history  celebrating  an  anniversary  | 

(litfass,  Berlin).  | 

ISSO’s  Banks  and  publislrers  Iregin  to  have  histories  of  their  enter-  | 

prisT's  written.  ,  | 

1890’s  The  writing  of  firm  historir^s  bt'gins  to  b<*come  a  “mass  pheno-  f 

meiion,”  so  to  speak.  | 

1905  Ehrenberg  publishes  the  first  i.ssue  of  the  Thumnarchiv.  I 

1905  Founding  of  the  first  Betriebmrchiv  (Krupp).  [ 

1906  Founding  of  the  first  regional  Wirtschaftsarchiv  (Rheinisch-West-  i 

falischea  Wirtschaftsarchiv,  Cologne).  I 

ltK)7  Ehrenberg  publishes  the  first  truly  scientific  business-historical  I 

item  {Untemehmungen  der  Briider  Siemens). 

1909  Matschoss  issiK*8  the  first  volume  of  his  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte 
der  Technik  und  Industrie. 

1927  The  first  specialist  in  writing  firm  history  gains  academic  status 
(Dfibritz  in  Cologne). 

1935  Wiedenfeld  launches  his  project  of  collecting  systematically 
material  for  entrepreneurial  history. 

1937  Publication  by  Corsten  of  the  first  bibliography  of  firm  and 
entrepmneurial  histories. 

The  staggering  of  the  dates  in  the  1900’s  and  1 930*8  illustrates  a  well- 
known  fact:  here  as  almost  always  scientific  progress  did  not  take  place 


**A8  to  the  countries  not  treated  in  this  report,  samples  of  Swiss  and  Dutch  firm 
histories  available  at  Baker  Library  seem  to  indicate  that  they  follow  approxi¬ 
mately  the  German  pattern.  A  greater  number  of  firm  histories  seem  to  have  been 
written  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Some  of  them  are  rather  voluminous  and 
gorgeously  laid  out  and  printed.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  languages 
makes  an  analysis  of  this  material  impossible  fur  this  author. 
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Steadily,  but  in  jumps.  The  lOOO’s  and  the  1930’s  are  the  really  fruit¬ 
ful  decades  in  the  development  of  German  business  history. 

No  academic  institution  did  more  for  G<*rman  business  histoiy  than 
the  Hatuielshochschule  (later  merged  into  the  new  University)  in 
Colognt*.  By  1900  its  library  was  the  first  to  see  the  value  of  and  to 
collect  firm-historical  material;  and  in  the  1930’s  it  provided  us  "Mvith  a 
valuable  bibliography  of  this  kind  of  literature.  In  Cologne  the 
teaching  of  economic  history  was  developed  for  the  purpose  of  educat¬ 
ing  future  bu.siness  lead(*rs,  an  endeavor  which  by  necessity  led  to  the 
teaching  of  certain  asjx'cts  of  business  history.  On  the  Cologne  plat¬ 
forms  then*  taught  such  men  as  SchmaU‘nbach,  who  understood  the 
importance  of  an  historical  approach  to  busine.ss  problems;  Kuske,  the 
economic  and  business  historian;  and,  at  least  temporarily,  Wieden- 
feld  and  DSbritz.  Wiedenfeld’s  lifelong  interest  in  the  busine.ss  leader 
may  well  go  back  to  inspirations  receivctd  in  Cologne.  I.ast,  but  not 
least,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Cologne  Ix'came  the  seat  of  the  first  Ger¬ 
man  Wirtschaftsarchiv.  In  contrast,  while  Matschoss,  Feldhaus,  and 
Stillich  work(‘d  in  Berlin,  none  of  them  was  connected  with  either 
the  university  or  the  Handehhochschule;  and  Matschoss  alone  had 
academic  affiliations,  namely,  with  the  institute  of  technology  at 
Charlott<‘nburg. 

One  mon*  random  rc*mark  may  be  permitted  before  concluding  this 
survey.  W ink*  nothing  was  further  from  the  mind  of  the  reporter  than 
going  after  a  contribution  to  the  theory  of  generations,  the  material 
contained  in  tlw*  study  unintentionally,  but  not  unexpectedly,  repre¬ 
sents  such  a  contribution.  Here  are  the  birthdays  of  the  main  early 
(‘X|H)nents  of  German  business  history: 


Richard  Ehrenberg 

1857 

the  Tille  brothers 

1866  and  1870 

Willuim  Berdrow 

.  1867 

Kurt  Wi(*denfeld 

1871 

Conrad  Matschoss 

1871 

( )skar  Stillich 

1872 

Franz  Maria  F(*ldhaus 

1874 

Bnmo  Kuske 

1876 

Walter  Dabritz 

1881 

I)isr»*garding  Ehrc'ulM'rg  who  was  in 

this  respect  not  ahead  of  his 

tirni*,  but  ah(*ad  of  his  contem|)orari('s  of  ag(‘,  all  the  early  great  figures 
in  our  fi(*ld  were  l)on»  l)<‘tw(‘(‘n  1866  and  1881.  That  is  true  of  the  two 
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early  promoters  of  regional  business  archives,  of  the  two  historians  of 
technology  who  were  drawn  into  the  writing  <^f  firm  histories,  of  the 
first  siXH'ialized  business  historian,  and  of  the  first  independent  re¬ 
searcher  attempting  to  carry  hLs  invc^stigations  l)eyond  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  single  individual  enterprise.  As  to  Kuske,  the  first  to  de¬ 
velop  a  program  of  teaching  economic  history  at  Handelshochschulen, 
who  thus  became  interest<*d  in  business  history,  one  can'  be  doubtful 
if  he  lx*longs  to  the  same  or  the  following  group  of  coevals.  (Tin*  latter 
appt‘ars  more  probable  to  me.)  That  Dabritz  belongs  to  the  later  one 
is  certain.  It  was  the  unity  of  pn)blems,  not  the  unity  of  solutions, 
which  here  as  alw’ays  determined  the  confluence  of  men  maturing  in  a 
certain  time  into  a  group  of  coevals,  whose  members  are  intuitively 
awaw*  of  a  kinship  whenever  in  tlair  lives  they  ctK)perate  or  .struggle 
with  older  and  younger  men.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  historian 
investigating  the  rhythm  of  generations  they  app<‘ar  to  be  akin  be¬ 
cause  of  a  certain  id(*ntity  of  their  preconceptions,  a  certain  similarity 
of  their  performances,  and  IxM-aust*  of  their  wrestling  in  different  ways 
with  a  common  problem. 

APPENDIX  I 

Profes.sor  Kurt  Wiedenfeld’s  Questionnaire 
used  in  the  1930’s  during  a  sy.stematic  campaign  aimed  at  collecting 
biographical  material  on  German  business  leaders.  (The  translation 
appeared  first  in  Erploraiions  in  Entrepreneurial  History,  vol.  IV', 
1951/52,  pp.  39-42.) 

Deutsche  Akademie  Bcrlin-Grunewald 

(Munich)  Ilmcnauer  Straaee  2a 

Section  for  Research  on  German  Political  Economy  Telephone:  89  60  4? 
Chairman:  Professor  Dr.  K.  Wiedcnfeld 

Biography  of  German  Leaders  in  Business  and  Technology 
The  plan  for  the  Deutsche  Akademie  (Munich)  to  collect  basic  material  for  a 
biography  of  German  business  leaders  had  its  start  in  the  belief  that  the  AUge- 
meine  Deutsche  Biographic  was  very  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  business  and  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  biographies  of  German  engi¬ 
neers,  as  they  are  published  in  the  Jahrbuch  der  Technik,  neces.sarily  put  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  technical  achievements  of  these  men.  Consequently  knowledge  of 
German  leaders  in  business  and  economic  life  is  entirely  lacking. 


••  As  tp  the  theory  of  generations,  see  my  book  History  of  American  Business 
Leaders  (Ann  Arbor,  1940),  22  ff. 
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ThiH  situation  is  a  clear  expression  of  the  fact  that  German  public  opinion  does 
not  realize  the  creative  aspect  of  business  and  economic  achievements  and  the 
importance  of  the  men  Ijehind  them.  As  is  well  known,  a  certain  opinion  prevails 
that  within  the  German  economy  only  bi|;  businessmen  and  those  lines  of  business 
the  character  of  which  is  determined  by  corporations  are  of  importance. 

I’nder  these  circumstances  it  seems  necessary  to  start  in  the  broadest  way 
possible  specific’  research  pertaining  to  the  whole  field  of  German  business  and  the 
German  national  economy.  The  goal  is  to  obtain  a  reliable  picture  of  the  degree  to 
which  men  have  been  the  carriers  of  German  economic  development  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  shaped  it.  Our  present  knowledge  already  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Indastrial  Revolution  and  the  indastrial  era  opened  thereby 
were  initiated  and  later  expanded  by  men  starting  small  enterprises.  Innovation 
usually  began  in  a  small  way  and  as  a  rule  the  creative  entrepreneurs  responsible 
therefor  did  not  incorporate  their  busines.ses.  Even  today  only  where  mass  pro¬ 
duction  is  neces.sary  and  therefore  the  determining  factor  are  German  industries 
dominated  by  gigantic  concerns.  It  seems  typical  of  German  industrial  orgahiza- 
tion,  in  contrast  t-  that  in  other  countries,  that  light  industries  are  still  widely 
conducted  by  medium-sized  enterprises.  In  these’,  quality  is  the  determining  aim 
and  individual  ownership  is  the  rule. 

Last  but  iKjt  least,  the  biographical  material  will  show  that  in  all  lines,  including 
those  now  dominated  by  large-scale  industry,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  lead¬ 
ing  men  consisted  of  descendants  of  the  German  middle  cla.s.ses  and  that  a  good 
part  of  them  have  risen  from  the  working  cla.ss  or  have  been  but  one  generation 
removed  therefrom.  From  the  contemplated  research  we  will  gain  factual  knowl- 
e<lge  as  to  what  extent  personality  and  ownership  or  capital,  respectively,  were 
and  are  assential  for  attaining  leadership  in  business.  Only  on  the  basis  of  factual 
material  will  we  l)e  able  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  men  make  economic 
history  or  are  merely  dependent  organs  of  capital,  a  problem  which  would  thereby 
l)e  removed  from  the  area  of  speculation  to  that  of  scholarship.  Scholarly  treat¬ 
ment  (»f  the  problem  involved  would  now  be  especially  important  in  view  of  the 
all-out  fight  against  Marxism  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

In  the  execution  of  the  plan  with  which  I  have  been  charged  by  the  Deutsche 
Akademie  I  propose  to  proceed  as  follows: 

Within  the  economic  regions  of  the  country  and  within  the  areas  of  German 
settlements  abroad  experts  on  local  conditions  will  collect  material  for  a  card  index 
of  those  men  and  women  who  gained  particular  importance  for  the  economic  life 
of  their  communities  during  the  nineteenth  century.  This  importance  may  lie  in 
their  introducing  a  new  technology  or  a  new  sort  of  organization  or  a  new  kind  of 
business  connection.  Equally  of  interest  are  those  people  who  organized  whole 
lines  of  busine.ss  by  way  of  triwle  as.soeiation8,  Kartelle,  and  the  like.  Finally 
it  is  also  desirable  to  consider  government  and  communal  administrators  who 
created  new  |)ossibilities  for  business  in  their  districts  and  who  provided  far- 
reaching  incentives. 

As  a  rule,  a  final  opinion  on  the  im()ortance  of  a  man  can  be  made  only  after  his 


**  The  words  “l>erufsstandische  und  marktwirtschaftliche  Formen”.  are  not 
exactly  translatable,  but  the  transposition  shows  what  is  meant. 
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death  or  at  least  after  his  life  work  is  completed.  Consequently  the  birth  year  of 
1870  will  in  general  form  the  limit  determining  which  men  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Seven  Years  War  would  appear  a  justifi¬ 
able  terminus  a  quo.  This  impUes  that  the  subjects  of  this  research  are  men  bora 
between  1770  and  1870.  Whether  or  not  the  research  should  be  extended  to 
include  both  older  and  younger  generations  must  be  left  for  later  decisions. 

In  the  original  collection  of  material  one  should  not  be  over-cautious.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  a  particular  man  was  really  a  leader  can  be  decided  only 
when  the  material  is  being  worked  up  later.  The  answer  may  differ  according  to 
whether  the  German  national  economy  or  a  district  or  a  particular  industrial  line 
forms  the  frame  of  reference.  1  wish  to  stress  this  point:  keeping  it  in  mind  will 
facilitate  the  collection  of  material  deferring  final  judgment  until  the  time  when 
all  the  material  can  be  evaluated. 

Both  administrative  agencies  and  industrial  and  trade  organizations  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  value  the  possession  of  biographies  of  businessmen.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  of  great  importance  t<j  have  them  centrally  located  in  an  organization 
of  scientific  character  (for  example,  the  Deutsche  Akademie).  But  only  later  can 
it  be  determinetl  if  and  to  what  extent  the  material  will  be  published. 

With  regard  to  the  technique  to  be  applied  in  the  collection  of  the  data,  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  .Appendix.  Of  course,  uniformity  for  the  whole  of  Germany  is 
requisite. 

(signed)  Kurt  Wiedenfeld 
Ql’ESTIONNAIRK  (see  Explanations) 

Name:  Given  names:  (underline  first  name) 

Birth  Date  and  Place: 

Father:  (business  or  profession) 

(inch  social  characteristics) 

Ancestors  of  father  and  mother: 

general  characteristics  and  social  status: 

Career: 

Achievements: 

Writings: 

References  to  printed  sources: 

(Appendix]  In  filling  out  this  questionnaire  the  following  points  should  be  kept  in 
mind: 

1.  Complete  the  sheet  as  laid  out;  only  in  extreme  ca.ses  attach  a  second  sheet. 

2.  Present  data  in  short  form  so  that  the  essentials,  not  the  details,  of  career  and 

achievements  are  brought  out. 

3.  Use  abbreviations  if  generally  understandable.  [Examples] 

4.  Technological  achievements  should  be  characterized  only  in  general  terms.  In 

ca.se  of  inventors  and  engineers  who  became  business  leaders  the  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  their  entrepreneurial  achievements,  such  as  the  establishing 
or  enlarging  of  an  enterpri'C,  its  elevation  to  importance,  work  in  trade 
a.ssu<-iations,  KartelU,  and  other  organizations  not  merely  technical  iii 
character. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  development  of  an  enterprise,  only  the  most  important 
general  characteristics  are  to  1)6  given,  e.g.,  regarding  the  line  of  business,  such 


designations  as  machine  tool  factory,  steam  engine  works,  cotton  textile 
factory,  etc.;  transformation  into  a  corporation,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  etc.,  or  vice 
versa. 

6.  Predecessors  and  successors  in  enterprises  are  to  be  characterized  only  in  general 
terms;  for  example,  taken  over  from  his  father;  bequeathed  to  sons  or  sons-in- 
law.  If  predecessors  or  successors  were  themselves  important  special  ques¬ 
tionnaires  should  be  completed  for  them.^* 

APPENDIX  2 

German  Plans  of  the  late  ISSO’s  and  early  1940' s  for  the  Organization  of 

Business  Archives 

Dr.  Fritz  Hcllwig  (Cologne,  Germany)  on  request  of  Dr.  Arthur  H. 

Cole  made  the  folloA\ing  material  available  which  is  deposited  in 

Baker  Library  (Mas.  Div.  Z  1250): 

1.  Fritz  Hellwig,  Anregungen  fiir  den  weiteren  Ausbau  von  Wirt- 
schaftsarrhiven,  publ.  in  no.  11  of  the  Mitteilungsblatt  des  Generalr 
direktors  der  Staatsarchive  (1938); 

2.  Reiehswirtschaftskammer  Tgb.  Nr.  Ill  154/39,  Betrifft:  Erfas- 
sung,  Sicherung  und  Pflege  des  Archivgutes  in  der  deutschen 
Wirtschaft  (April  25,  1939)  accompanying  the  transmission  to 
several  agencies  of : 

3.  Der  Generaldirektor  der  Staat.sarchive  [Dr.  Ernst  Zipfel]  A.  V. 
785  (Febniary  1,  1939)  Erfassung,  Sicherung  und  Pfleye  des 
Archivgutes  in  der  deutschen  Wirtschaft; 

4.  [Werksarchivausschuss  “Eiscni  und  Kohle”  bei  der  “Verbin- 
dungsstelle  Eisen  fiir  Schrifttum  und  Presse”  des  Verbandes  der 
Eisenschaffenden  Industrie]  Aufgaben  der  Werksarchive  und 
Richtlinien  fur  ihre  Anlage  (Diisseldorf,  1938).®^ 


**  In  the  heading  of  the  item  the  Deutsche  Akademie  is  characterized  as  "Aka- 
dcmic  zur  wLssenschaftlichen  Erforschung  und  Pflege  des  Deutschtums.”  The 
phrase  has  been  omitted  as  untranslatable. 

See  also  the  following  important  papers  in  Archivatische  Zeilschrift,  XLIV 
(1936):  Karl  Demeter,  “Private  Wirtschaftsarchive  in  Berlin”;  Etienne  Subbe, 
“Wirtschafts-Archive”;  and  A.  V.  Judges,  “Wirtschaftsakten,  ihre  Sicherung  und 
Beniitzung  in  England.”  Demeter’s  paper  presents  a  very  sad  picture  as  to 
Berlin  which  will  have  become  even  sadder  after  World  War  II.  Sabbe’s  paper, 
published  also  in  Les  Archives,  BibKotheques  el  Musics  de  Belgique,  XI  (1934),  7ff., 
contains  much  valuable  information  and  noteworthy  titles.  Judge’s  paper  reports 
on  the  beginnings  in  England  of  interest  in  business  records  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Council  for  the  Preservation  of  Business  Archives. 
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From  this  material  the  student  is  able  to  gain  the  following  im¬ 
pression:  By  1940,  the  German  government,  then  in  power,  was  pro¬ 
moting  the  establishment  of  business  archives.  It  was  being  planned 
to  establish  in  connection  mith  each  Industrie-  und  Handelskammer^^ 
a  regional  Wirtschaftsarchiv,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  an  eco¬ 
nomic  region  was  divided  among  two  or  more  such  oi^nizations.  In 
those  cases  the  latter  were  to  cooperate  in  establishing  one  such 
archive.  Advisory  committees  consisting  of  representativt's  of  the 
various  industries  and  other  lines  of  business  and  of  historians,  in¬ 
cluding  the  state  archivist  in  chaise  of  the  area,  wen*  to  lx*  apixtiiited 
on  the  regional  and  Reich  levels.  If  one  rc*ads  l)etween  the  liiu's  and 
if  one  knows  Nazi  methods,  one  might  suspect  that  according  to  the 
plan  at  a  later  date  the  dejxjsit  of  certain  archival  material  in  those 
archives  would  have  lxH*n  enforced  unless  the  enterprise*  (*stablished 
a  supervised  Werksarchiv.  But  this  suspicion  cannot  lx*  proved. 

Wirtschaftsarchive,  once  brought  into  exist(*nce,  wen*  to  collect  not 
only  imprinted  sources,  but  also  print(*d  primaiy  material,  namely, 
reports  of  corjx)  rat  ions,  plant  regulations  (Betriehsordnungen),  by¬ 
laws,  firm  publications,  newspaper  clippings,  adverti.s(*m(*nts,  circular 
letters  of  enterpri.ses  and  of  trade  associations,  KarteUe,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  the  like.  The  archives  within  their  areas  wen*  to 
advifx*  and  si4X*rvis<?  the  privately  owned  archives  of  trade  a.s.socia- 
tions  and  other  organizations  of  the  same  character,  if  established, 
and  the  existing  and  future  Werksarchive  while  they  collecteil  and 
administered  the  archival  material  of  thosi*  ent(*rpris(*s  and  oi^aniza- 
tions  which  were  not  large  enough  to  establish  archives  of  their  own. 
Mon*over  they  would  make  the  deposit<*d  material  available  for  re¬ 
search  and  according  to  thi*  needs  of  business  and  business  organiza¬ 
tions.  Special  attention  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  com¬ 
petent  personnel. 

In  the  course  of  their  advisory  and  .supervisory  activities  Wirt¬ 
schaftsarchive  were  to  impress  large  concerns,  setting  up  Werksarchive 
of  their  own,  with  the  idea  that  a  Werksarchiv  corresixinded  to  the 
memory  of  living  men.  Past  and  pre.s(*nt  joined  hand  in  tin*  archive. 
It  helped  to  avoid  los.s(*s  and  difficulties  which  had  re{x*atedly  oc- 
currerl  in  big  enterprisi*s  for  lack  of  exact  information  on  jiast  |X)lici(*s 
and  procedures.  Thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  would  pay  for  its<*lf. 

•*  An  Industrie-  und  Handelskammer  corresponds  roughly  to  a  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  except  that  the  German  organizations  are  semi-public  and  have  many 
official  functions. 
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The  success  of  a  Werkmrchiv  (le|K‘nded  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  w'as 
establisiied  and  run.  Only  if  the  leading  men  of  the  concern  were  con- 
vinc(*d  of  its  neces.sity  and  if  they  impre.ss<‘d  the  lower  echelons  with 
the  ruMHl  for  their  c(K)i)eration,  would  it  live  and  grow.  F].specially  old 
IK'rsonnel  (old  timers)  would  have  to  Ik*  encourag(“d  all  the  time  to 
write  down  what  they  know’  about  the  past  and  depo.sit  the  material 
in  the  archive.  No  pi(*C(*  of  paper  was  to  be  destroyed  when  it  contri¬ 
buted  to  historical  knowledge  regarding  all  business,  economic, 
technical,  .scientific,  and  cultural  activities  of  the  firm  concerned.  If 
tlu*  toi>man  would  not  hims(‘lf  take  the  res|K)nsibility  for  the  Werks- 
archiv,  such  respon.sibility  would  have  to  Ik*  as.signed  specifically  to  a 
particular  officer  of  the  company.  The  latter  would  hav-e  to  con.sider 
it  as  OIK*  of  his  main  tasks  to  bring  alKiut  cooperation  iK'tween  the 
various  departmi'iits  of  the  ent(*rprise.  (*sjK*cially  the  lK*ad  file  clerk 
and  the  archivist.  At  siK*cifi(*d  terms  the  h(*ad  of  the  department 
concerned,  tlu*  chii'f  file  clerk,  and  the  archivi.st  would  have  to  decide 
as  to  which  s(*ts  of  jiajK'rs  w(*re  no  long(*r  curr(*ntly  ne(*ded,  so  that 
they  could  Ik*  hand(*d  to  tlu*  archivist.  In  some  cases  it  might  prove 
wise  to  k(*(‘p  in  the  file  nuim  even  older  material  not  currently  needed, 
but  in  this  casi*  such  pa{K*rs  should  Ik*  marked  and  a  note  kept  in  the 
archive. 

How  the  j)aiK*rs  were  to  Ik*  stor(*d  in  the  ar(*hive  depended  on  the 
space  available,  although  under  no  circumstances  should  lack  of  space 
Ik*  a  reason  why  no  archiv’e  should  Ik*  established  at  all.  Once  de- 
|K)sit(*d,  paiK*rs  (*ould  be  arrang(*d  according  to  their  origin  so  that  all 
those*  originating  in  one  plant,  one  department,  and  the  like  w^re 
|K*rmanently  kept  tog(*ther;  or  according  to  tlu*ir  character.  In  the 
latt(*r  case*  a  list  should  Ik*  kejit  indicating  where  each  set  of  papers  had 
originated.  Mor(*over,  at  the  time  when  paiK*rs  were*  taken  over  into 
tlu*  are'hive*  tlu*ir  content  shoulel  Ik*  ne)te*d  briefly  and  the  note  in.serted 
at  the*  b(*ginning  eif  the  .se*t,  while  a  se'conel  copy  would  Ik*  entered  in  a 
subj(*ct  catalogue*.  This  e*atale)gue*  in  turn  woulel  serve  as  the  basis  e)f 
the  inelispe*n.s{ible*  carel  inde*x  of  the  archive.  The*  card  inde*x  would 
inse*rt  tlu*  same*  deicument  unel(*r  se*veral  he*aelings  anel  the  archivist 
slumld  ke*(*p  in  minel  that  the*  fine*r  the*  bivakelown,  the  meire  useful  the 
archive*.  Subj(*(*t  catalogue*  anel  e*arel  inele*x  were*  tei  be*  supple*mente*d 
by  aneither  e*atale)gue*  listing  the*  ite*ms  ace*emling  to  the  ye*ar  in  which 
the*  elepeisit  teiok  plae*e*. 

While  it  appe*are*el  impeissible*  tee  se*t  up  a  li.st  eif  busine*ss  pape*rs 


which  should  be  preserved  in  each  and  every  case,  the  preser\'ation 
of  the  following  material  was  recommended: 

A.  Material  relating  to  the  founding  of  the  enterprise  in  question,  espeeially 
records  of  n^otiations  preceding  its  establishment,  those  referring  to  the 
actual  establishment,  and  biographies  of  the  men  concerned. 

B.  Current  basiness  documents: 

1.  on  administrative  matters  such  as; 

a.  contracts  of  all  sorts;  concessions  and  licenses  of  all  kinds;  negotiations 
with  railroads,  shipping  Imes,  port  authorities;  share  holders  lists;  records 
of  legal  matters  (mortgages,  patents,  taxes,  stamps,  and  process  records); 
records  of  stockholders  and  directors  meetings;  monthly  balances;  yeaily 
reports  together  with  all  the  material  on  the  basis  of  which  the  reijorts 
were  drafted;  other  reports  and  statistics  compiled  for  internal  use  together 
with  the  primary  material  which  was  at  their  base. 

b.  documents  relating  to  the  work  force  and  work  conditions;  medical  care, 
pension  funds,  company  houses,  members  of  the  force  working  in  the 
enterprise  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of  years;  rules  and  regulations; 
rest  and  vacation  homes  for  workers,  play  grounds,  workers’  cafeterias, 
cooneratives,  scholarship  and  other  beneficial  funds;  wage  tariffs  and  con¬ 
tracts  with  unions;  personnel  records;  circular  letters  referring  to  such 
matters. 

2.  on  technical  matters,  such  as  reports  by  members  of  the  staff  and  outside 
experts  on  experiments  and  research;  memoranda  and  reports  on  plants,  on 
the  closing  of  plants,  on  the  wrecking  of  plants  and  parts  thereof;  reports  on 
tei'hnological  progress  achieved  outside  the  work  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
example  in  connection  with  competitions,  exhibitions,  etc.;  reports  on  visits 
in  other  works  at  home  and  abroad;  records  of  meetings  of  plant  officials; 
records  regarding  machines  and  laboratories;  cost  computations  and  the 
basic  material  therefor;  material  on  piece  wages,  prices;  document.^  relating 
to  the  building  and  rebuilding  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  preservation  of 
records  on  older  plants  and  buildings.  In  case  of  mines;  the  records  of  lior- 
ings,  the  sinking  of  shafts,  de]M)sits,  seams,  water  and  other  damages,  etc. 

3.  on  business  transactions  projier,  i.e.,  correspondence,  including  all  material 
on  purcha.ses,  especially  purcha.ses  of  es.sential  raw  materials  and  purchases 
made  under  extraordinaiy-  circumstances;  material  on  .sales,  es|»ecially  in  all 
ca.ses  in  which  there  were  difficulties  either  in  the  pnxluction  or  the  sale; 
records  regarding  Kartelle  and  trade  as.so<-iations;  records  regarding  tariffs 
of  railroads  and  shipping  lines,  customs  duties,  and  other  matters  of  com¬ 
mercial  policy. 

C.  Accounting  records  and  production  records  (Hdriebstnicher).  This  collection 
should  include  note  b»x)ks  of  foremen  and  other  plant  officials,  es|xxMaIly  for 
older  |x*riods  in  which  the  re<*ording  was  not  as  exact  as  it  is  sup|X)se<l  to  Ik*  at 
present. 

D.  Printed  and  mimeographed  material.  Assuming  there  is  a  work’s  lifirary  col¬ 
lecting  ix?rtinent  fxxiks  and  pericxlicals,  the  archive  should  collect  all  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  firm  which  might  lx*  of  interest  to  the  historians  of  technology  and 
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business.  In  addition  there  should  be  collected  everything  that  was  published 
on  the  firm  in  question  in '  ooks,  periodicals,  and  newspapers;  company  papers; 
and  publications  of  (and,  curiously  enough  this  item  being  omitted:  on] 
members  of  the  staff  and  working  force. 

E.  Maps,  plans,  drawings: 

1 .  maps  and  plans  showing  the  topographical  development  of  the  works; 

2.  plans  showing  the  layout  of  the  works; 

3.  drawings  of  the  plants,  machines,  furnaces,  forges,  etc.,  etc.,  and  of  the 
products  if  they  were  innovations  or  extraordinary  achievements; 

4.  maps  and  plans  of  mining  rights,  water  rights,  rights  of  way,  etc.;  of  ore, 
coal,  etc.  deposits;  of  shafts  and  underground  installations. 

F.  Pictures  and  photographs,  including  portraits,  movie  films,  phonograph 
records. 

G.  Recollections  of  owners,  presidents,  and  other  leading  men;  of  staff  members; 
and  workers. 

H.  Material  regarding  the  repercussions  of  and  the  reaction  to  historical  events. 
J.  Family  histories  of  the  owners,  the  leading  men,  and  all  others  who  contributed 

to  the  success  and  the  development  of  the  enterprise.®** 

*®  It  must  be  understood  that  this  is  not  a  literal  translation  of  the  Aufgaben  der 
Werksarchive  (cited  above  as  item  4),  but  a  paraphrase  understandable  to 
American  readers. 


